Christ’s humanist 


—, | 


Did you know? 


WHAT ERASMUS THOUGHT ABOUT 
PREACHING, PROVERBS, SHOPPING, 
AND MARTIN LUTHER 


:: Erasmus (Desiderius) 


E IS FOR ERASMUS This 1812 Dutch school reader used 
Erasmus’s picture to help teach children to read. 


SAY THAT AGAIN? E. C. Bentley, with illustrations by none 
other than G. K. Chesterton, gave 1905 readers a taste of a 
debate between Erasmus and his friend John Colet. 


TOPPING THE BESTSELLER LIST 

Erasmus had the first “bestseller” of the age of printing; 
Praise of Folly appeared in over 600 editions and the Collo- 
quies in over 300. By the 1530s as much as 20 percent of all 
books published carried Erasmus’s byline. His satirical writ- 
ings did suffer satire’s common fate: many people took them 
as serious historical narratives and statements of fact. As a 
result his fictional accounts of medieval Catholicism, exag- 
gerated for literary effect, deeply influenced the post-Refor- 
mation English narrative of the pre-Reformation Catholic 
world. 


DID ERASMUS REALLY SAY...? 

The most famous quote attributed to Erasmus is usually ren- 
dered—on websites, posters, mugs, totebags, and the like— 
as “When I get a little money, I buy books; and if any is left, 
I buy food and clothes.” What he actually said, in an April 
1500 letter to his friend and patron Jacob Batt, was, “The first 
thing I shall do, as soon as the money arrives, is to buy some 
Greek authors; and after that I shall buy clothes.” 


A BAD EGG? 

In 1523 Erasmus wrote to a friend that the Franciscans were 
complaining that he had “laid the egg that Luther hatched.” 
Erasmus rejected this, writing that he had “laid a hen’s egg: 
Luther hatched a bird of quite different breed.” Nevertheless 
the saying took on a life of its own, quoted for generations 
by those who disapproved of Luther’s reforms and those 
who welcomed them. In 1534 Nicholas Herborn, head of the 
German Franciscans, elaborated that “Erasmus is Luther’s 
father; he laid the eggs and Luther hatched out the chicks.” 


E.C. BENTLEY, BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 1905. ILLUSTRATED BY G.K. CHESTERTON. LONDON : T.W. LAURIE—UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO / PUBLIC DOMAIN, ARCHIVE.ORG 


PHILIPPUS VELIJN, BLAD A/B/C/D EN BLAD E/F/G/H, 1821 TO 1823. ETCHING, NETHERLANDS—PUBLIC DOMAIN, RIJKSMUSEUM 
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A PROVERB A DAY... 

Erasmus’s Adages was first published in 1500. By 1536 he had 
collected, edited, and commented on more than 4,100 prov- 
erbs and sayings. Here are a few: 

¢ On friendship: “Among friends all things should be in 
common.” 

e On war: “War is a treat for those who have not tried it.” 

¢ On choosing the right parents: “One ought to be born a 
king or a fool.” 

¢ On fretting: “Let not care corrode and gnaw your heart.” 
¢ On helping others: “Help those who are willing to receive 
instruction and help those who try but have not strength.” 
* On persistence: “When engaged in a wearying task, per- 
sist to the end.” 

¢ On useless argument: “Arguing against what is clear and 
self-evident is like denying that the sun shines at mid-day.” 
¢ On knowing one’s limits: “The shoemaker should not go 
beyond his last.” 

e On exceptional perception: “In the land of the blind, the 
one-eyed man is king.” 

¢ On effort: “More haste, less speed” and “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

e On grief: “Time tempers grief.” 


RULES FOR PREACHING 

Erasmus did not like jokes in sermons (although in his 1535 
handbook Ecclesiastes: On the Art of Preaching, he repeated 
some as examples of what not to do). If preachers insist on 
telling jokes and stories, he said, they should take them not 
from bawdy medieval tales but from “ancient” sources; they 
should use them “sparingly” and apologetically; and they 
should not simply aim to get a laugh, but to “render most 
pleasant to [the] audience that which is most wholesome.” 


ALASTING LEGACY 
More things than you might think are named after Erasmus 


TREASURE CHEST Erasmus had many friends. He left 
this chest, among many other personal effects, to one 
of them, Bonifacius Amerbach (see p. 38). 


aR fit Penn ns Ford 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS Hans Holbein painted Erasmus 
(left) as Terminus, the Roman god of boundaries, whom 
Erasmus often identified with; in a 1525 letter to Nicholas 
Everaerts (above), Erasmus signs his name. 


today. The Praemium Erasmianum Foundation, a Dutch 
cultural organization founded in 1958 to strengthen the 
humanities in Europe, awards a yearly Erasmus Prize. The 
journal First Things has sponsored an annual Erasmus 
Lecture since 1985. The European Union’s Erasmus Mun- 
dus program sponsors scholarships and courses for non- 
European Union residents, and its Erasmust+ Programme 
supports student exchanges for EU residents to study abroad. 

Erasmus University in Erasmus’s hometown of Rotter- 
dam opened in 1913 (Rotterdam has also named a bridge and 
a hospital after him). Finally, Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn—one of the United States’ oldest schools—opened 
in 1786 as a private academy. Founding donors included 
John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, and Aaron Burr. 


ERASMUS ON THE BIBLE 

“I would to God that the plowman would sing a text of the 
Scripture at his plow and that the weaver would hum them to 
the tune of his shuttle....1 wish that the traveler would expel 
the weariness of his journey with this pastime. And, to be 
brief, I wish that all communication of the Christian would 
be of the Scriptures.”—Paraclesis (1516) 


Thanks to Paul Michelson of Huntington University for sub- 
mitting “Bestseller list,” “A proverb a day,” and “Erasmus on 
the Bible.” Read his article on Erasmus and Thomas More 
on p. 32. 
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Letters to the editor 


Readers respond to Christian History 


MORE STORIES OF HEALING 
[In #142] one of the great healers was completely missed— 
Venerable Paul of Moll. He was a Benedictine monk from 
Belgium (1824-1896) who had an astonishing healing 
ministry captured in the unforgettable book Fr. Paul of 
Moll. Hundreds of miracles are cap- 
tured in this account—barely a frac- 
tion of the entire corpus of his 
ministry—and [it] includes 
eyewitness accounts not only 
of healings, but of prophe- 
cies, levitations, bilocations 
and _transfigurations—Craig 
Turner, Springfield, VA 


Even with expanding the heal- 

America’s Book ing issue to double the size of 

es our usual CH, we found much 

more history than we could possibly cover! P.S. We’ve asked 

Mr. Turner if hed like to blog about Paul of Moll for 
the website. 


I have been praying for healing of the sick for over 50 
years—with varying degrees of “success.” For various 
reasons, five years ago I stopped doing so. After recently 
devouring #142, I am greatly emboldened with renewed 
confidence to resume praying for the sick. Thank you for 
such an inspired, comprehensive issue about divine heal- 
ing!—Bill Boylan, Rapid City, SD 


I once... [took] a friend who didn’t know the Lord to 
Bible Study Fellowship. Her car door swung shut on my 
foot—horrible pain, heard bones break. Yet when we got 
to the church....I had no pain, none! Got out of car and 
we walked inside the church. Still nothing and the Lord 
saved her for eternity.— Charlotta Decker, Grand Rapids, MI 


I plan to give copies of this issue to those who are sick, 
suffering, and in need of prayer / anointing as a way of 
providing encouragement and bolstering their faith. I’m 
very grateful to have made a small contribution to the 
writing.—John Rogers Knight, Milton, MA, author for #142 


CONTESTED TESTAMENT 

The issue on healing is interesting, enlightening and well 
done. I do take issue with Candy Gunther Brown’s [use 
of] the term “The Jewish Scriptures. ...” For Christians 
this is properly referred to as the Old Testament. I’m sure 
she knows this Testament belongs not only to the Jews 
but to God’s plan of redemption for Jews and Christians. 
—Jon Lusheron, digital subscriber 


As you know if you’ve read our issue #133 on Christianity 
and Judaism, this is a fraught topic. As a magazine publish- 
ing mainly for Christians, we frequently use the term Old 
Testament, but we do not have a problem using the term 
Hebrew or Jewish Scriptures when referring to the use of this 
text by and for Jewish worshipers. 


RESPECTFUL DIALOGUE 

What a delightful, enriching, encouraging and edifying 
edition you have produced on what I think is, safe to say, 
the still controversial issue ...of divine healing. Bill’s let- 
ter in particular is a reminder of a generalization... that a 
person with an experience is never at the mercy of a per- 
son with an argument. Your coverage of healing through 
the ages was insightful. I would add for those who might 
conclude that healing began with Jesus in the NT because 
of your coverage and progression, that God has always 
been in the healing business as confirmed by numerous 
examples in the OT.... 

I’m sure you may have heard from others who may 
not be convinced of divine healing and I hope their 
criticisms were respectful. Having been a Pentecostal 
believer since I accepted Christ some 44 years ago, I have 
been on the receiving end of some very caustic remarks. 
This always dismays me since I believe we are enjoined 
by Christ to be one with each other as we are one in Him. 
(John 17:21) 

The day is coming when that unity will be perfected. 
In the meantime, I guess we may continue to have differ- 
ing opinions and interpretations, hopefully in a respectful 
manner.—Iom Edmunds, Washington, NJ 


Thanks for your kind and nuanced words and your faithful 
support, Tom! 


MORE POPES, PLEASE 

I enjoy your magazine very much. Very impressive 
research on your part. Pictures from the archives are 
always a welcome addition to the stories. I would like to 
see more stories on the Catholic Church and popes, etc. 
Thanks for your effort!—Barbara Tibbetts, Portage, MI 


We hope to soon publish an issue on Vatican II. 


BUT MAYBE NOT THIS POPE 

Issue 144 is a typically beautiful issue, and Iam enjoying it 
very much. However, it seems strange to me that on p. 67 
reference is made to Pope John XXIII without mentioning 
the fact that he is considered an antipope, or distinguish- 
ing him from John XXIII of the 20th century.—Patrick 
Wadsworth, Lafayette, LA 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY #144 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY #143 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


SARA CAMPBELL—PERSONAL PHOTO 


While we noted that the Council of Constance removed the 
15th-c. John XXIII from office, which implied he was an 
antipope, we didn’t actually state this. Thanks! 


ABUNDANT LIVING 

I want to take the time to thank you for sending me your 
magazine. I really enjoy reading about the different peo- 
ple who have been instrumental in the church. The one 
on E. Stanley Jones has been my favorite. I wrote to his 
organization and they sent me his Abundant Living devo- 
tional. I share the magazine with other men that want to 
learn about our past. It has been a blessing.—Matthew 
George, CCCF, Olney Springs, CO 


I am an enthusiastic reader of Christian History, having 
subscribed for many years, and collecting each issue dili- 
gently. I was upset when at one stage the printing of the 
magazine was suspended for a couple of years, and delight- 
ed when it was resurrected. India is the land of my birth, 
and I particularly enjoyed #87, “Faith of many colors,” and 
... #136 on E. Stanley Jones. He was a powerful witness to 
Christ who profoundly impacted my faith journey when I 
met him as a young man still at the university.—Gilchrist 
McLaren, Mission, BC ,Canada 


We’re glad our issue on Jones was a blessing. 


HAPPY FORTIETH TO US 

Congratulations on the 40th Anniversary of this excellent 
resource for the study of the Christian church. I received 
the first issue in 1982, and every issue since; passing on 
each one for others to enjoy and benefit from.... May God 
continue to bless this ministry until the day of the Lord 
Jesus’s return.— Glenn Swygart, Winchester, TN 


SHOWING STUDENTS THE HAND OF GOD 

Ijust received “Christian History in Images.” Thank you for 
this terrific edition! It is beautifully presented, and will be a 
treasured item in my library. I have been a subscriber since 
the 1990s. The magazines have been well used. As a teacher, 
I used many of the articles in my classroom to help my stu- 
dents understand God’s hand moving through history. I 
often loaned issues to students as they did research for an 
assignment.—Jo Anne Bennett, Midwest City, OK 


I appreciate the beautiful issue (144) and certainly want to 
continue my subscription. What a service—and how often 
I actually use these in class—especially this past summer 
teaching in Oxford, England. Church history comes alive for 
students through the pages of CH!—Betsy Flowers, Waco, TX 
(advisor for #126) 


STILL TOUCHING LIVES 

Every issue—and I mean every—is like a devotional. I am 
constantly learning new spiritual truths, being challenged 
to grow more in what God has for me and being comforted 
and encouraged by the experiences and trials of those that 
have gone before us. . . . #105, Christianity in Early Africa, 
introduced me to the idea that divisiveness in the church is 
a theological issue—[in] the Editor’s Note and in “See how 
these Christians love one another” and “Breaking the bonds 
of love.”. . “Become completely as fire”is a much-needed 
call for the Church to evangelize the unsaved by actually 
loving them. What a wonderful and rare thought!—Jerry 
Salvatore, Centereach, NY 


MORE ART HERE 

After publishing #144, we became aware of the Art in the 
Christian Tradition database, which “offers more than 
seven thousand images of street art, mosaics, frescoes, 
manuscripts, sculptures, architecture, and paintings” from 
church history. We commend it as another source for images 
to complement those we included in #144. 


MEET THE STAFF: SARA CAMPBELL 


How long have you been at CHI, and 
what is your role? 

I have been at CHI since 2014, and I am 
the subscription manager for Christian 
History magazine, providing customer 
service support for the magazine as 
well as for Vision Video (DVD distri- 
bution) and for Redeem TV (streaming service). 


What is your favorite part of the job? 

I most enjoy hearing from our readers about how 
the magazine and the other resources that we offer 
have touched their lives and have impacted their 
work and ministry. 


What do you most wish readers knew? 

Readers should know how profoundly grateful our 
team is for each and every generous gift of financial 
support that enables us to keep publishing such a 
high-quality, award-winning magazine. 


What do you do in your spare time? 

Away from the office, I enjoy reading, knitting, 
kayaking, and, most of all, spending time at the 
beach with family! 


ISSUE 145 


Editors note 


When I was 50 years old, | fell in love with Erasmus. 

I'd known about him ever since I started studying 
church history, of course. I would have been able to tell you 
that he lived in the sixteenth century, that he was a human- 
ist involved in the northern Renaissance, that he disagreed 
with Luther, and—thanks to a great article about him by 
David Fink in our issue #115 on the beginnings of the 
Protestant Reformation—I could tell you a little bit about 
the famous New Testament that Erasmus edited and pub- 
lished and the critiques he made of the Catholic hierarchy. 

But other than the odd quote in an article here and there, 
and the slightly inaccurate Erasmus quotation that appears 
on bookish trinkets everywhere (see our “Did you know?,” 
inside front cover), I had never actually read any Erasmus 
until we began this issue. 

I’m not sure whether I expected ponderous theology or 
perfectly balanced sixteenth-century rhetoric or Luther- 
like passionate denunciations. What I actually got, quite 
unexpectedly, was humor—not belly laughs, but a light, 
ironic, witty skewering of the pompous and hypocritical 
that sent me to Google asking, “Are Erasmus’s Colloquies 
supposed to be funny?” (The answer, from both Google 
and my friends, was “Yes.”) The more I read, the more I 
came to appreciate both Erasmus’s deep and sincere faith 
and his ability to make the reader smile even as he judged 
the reader’s hypocrisies. 


BEYOND A ROAD NOT TAKEN 

I realized that there was so much more to Erasmus than sim- 
ply areforming road not taken—although, as we discussed in 
#115, that is part of the story. As this issue demonstrates, you 
can fruitfully talk about Erasmus the church reformer, but 
also about Erasmus the biblical humanist and about Erasmus 
the faithful Catholic. You can follow him on his continued 
journeys around Europe as he built up a network of friends 
and patrons; he was a forerunner of today’s great troop of 
“alt-ac” PhDs with academic training but no academic insti- 
tution to call home. 


Find Christian History on Facebook as ChristianHistoryMagazine, 
or visit www.christianhistorymagazine.org. Read daily stories 
at www.christianhistoryinstitute.org/today. For Twitter, use 
@christiaHistory, and for Instagram, @christianhistorymagazine. 
Don’t miss our next issue on Christ and culture in Russia, Ukraine, 
and Belarus. 


You can observe him, with the help of friendly printers, 
become a one-man publishing operation with a far- 
reaching audience—a forerunner again, but this time 
perhaps of today’s Instagram influencers. You can see his 
concern for how we educate the young and how we use our 
words wisely and well. 

In all of these ways, Erasmus has much to say to us today, 
and it’s long past time he headed up a Christian History 
issue. But I was most moved and surprised by something 
else entirely. I've always lived in the tension found in Mark 
9:24 (where a father seeking healing for his son cries out to 
Jesus, “I believe; help my unbelief!”). If a question about faith 
is to be asked, I'll ask it; if a hypocrisy needs puncturing, I'll 
puncture it; if those in authority need to be second guessed, 
I'll second guess them. In Erasmus I see someone who did all 
that and loved Jesus too. 

At the end of Praise of Folly, Erasmus makes a statement 
that’s probably intended to be funny (you can read the whole 
passage on p. 19). But it also made me cry, as I watched a man 
who made his living by wisdom humble himself before the 
foolishness of Christ: 

And Christ himself, that he might the better relieve 
this folly, being the wisdom of the Father, yet in some 
manner became a fool when taking upon him the 
nature of man, he was found in shape as a man; as in 
like manner he was made sin that he might heal sinners. 

Nor did he work this cure any other way than by 
the foolishness of the cross and a company of fat 
apostles, not much better, to whom also he carefully 
recommended folly but gave them a caution against 
wisdom and drew them together by the example of 
little children, lilies, mustard seed, and sparrows.... 

5 With Erasmus, I'm going to follow the 
Christ of lilies and sparrows. How about 
you? 


Jennifer Woodruff Tait 
Managing editor 


We thank the many readers who support this ministry, making 

it possible for us to provide Christian History in print. Please visit 
www.ChristianHistoryMagazine.org to renew or begin a subscription 
to Christian History. 
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A sixteenth-century influencer 
Getting to know Erasmus 


Erika Rummel 


Everything old is new again 


Christian humanism and Erasmus 


Kirk Essary 


Erasmus’s wisdom and wit 
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Known by his works 
Erasmus as writer and publisher 
Hilmar M. Pabel 


Erasmus in context 
How he stacked up against Protestant reformers 


The editors 


24 Debating over the Promised Land 
Erasmus as a reforming leader 


Amy Nelson Burnett 


28 Living the simple life 
“What else is a city,” Erasmus wrote, “but a great monastery?” 
Edwin Woodruff Tait 


Brethren of the Christian humanist life 
Thomas More, Erasmus’s friend 
Paul E. Michelson 


Spiritual father or rejected scholar? 
Erasmus and the Anabaptists 
Astrid von Schlachta 


Colleagues and critics 
Erasmus and his complex relationship with contemporaries 
Jennifer A. Boardman 


40 “Wherever truth can be found” 
Interview with Ronald K. Rittgers 
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« Editor’s note, p. 4 « Timeline, p. 22 « Resources, p. 42 
+ Reflection questions, p. 44 
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GETTING TO KNOW ERASMUS 
Erika Rummel 


“I commend to you the thing I hold most dear—my post- 
humous reputation,” Erasmus (c. 1466-1536) wrote to his 
friend Conrad Goclenius in 1524. He was in his late fifties 
and having his first premonitions of death. To assure his place 
in posterity, he left Goclenius 400 gold florins to publish his 
Collected Works. He also supplied notes for an account of his 
life to preface the edition. In this tightly managed story, Eras- 
mus construed his life as he wanted it to be perceived after his 
death—starting by eliminating inconvenient details about his 
illegitimate birth. 

Erasmus claimed that his father, Gerardus Helye, was 
pressured by family to enter the priesthood but did “what men 
in despair often do: he ran away,” leaving his pregnant girl- 
friend behind. Told that she had died, Helye did take vows, 
only to discover that he had been deceived. She was still alive. 

The real story wasn’t so romantic. Erasmus kept silent 
about his older brother, and parish records suggest his father 
was already a priest when the older child was born. Being born 
to unmarried parents had serious consequences in Erasmus’s 
time. Laws prevented Erasmus from obtaining an academic 
degree or from entering an ecclesiastical office—unless he 


ERSTE.S TAL BASELE 


Asixteenth-century influencer 


HOME SWEET CITY Large portions of Erasmus’s life 
centered around Basel (seen here in the 15th c.). 


obtained a papal dispensation, which he did in 1506, with the 
help of friends in high places. 


“NO SAVOUR OF CHRIST” 

After both his parents died of the plague, Erasmus’s guard- 
ians urged the orphaned teenager to enter a monastery at 
Steyn near Gouda. He did so reluctantly and found the clois- 
tered life not to his taste: 

The conversations [were] so cold and inept, with no 
savour of Christ, the dinners so profane in their spirit, 
in short, the whole tenor of life was such that, if the cer- 
emonies were removed, I cannot see what would be left 
that was desirable. 

What bothered him most was the abbot’s contempt for 
secular learning. Erasmus resorted to secret study at night and 
in a few months “went right through the principal authors in 
these furtive and nocturnal sessions, to the great peril of his 
delicate health.” At last he got permission from the bishop of 


UNKNOWN ARTIST, VIEW OF THE CITY OF BASEL, 15TH C—HISTORISCHES MUSEUM BASEL, PHOTO: M. BABEY / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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POPULAR GUY Erasmus on a late 
18th-c. plaque (near right), a 
1519 coin (far right), and a 
1540 wooden relief (below). 


Cambrai to go to Paris, the 

center of theological stud- 

ies, and attend lectures at 

the Collége de Montaigu, 

a hostel for poor students. 

The conditions were so 

horrid that many of the stu- 

dents died: 

On the ground floor were 

cubicles with rotten plaster, near 
stinking latrines. No one ever lived in 
these without either dying or getting a ter- 
rible disease. I omit for the present the astonishingly 
savage floggings ... human cruelty corrupting 
inexperienced and tender youth under the 
guise of religion. 

Erasmus left within a year to make 
his living tutoring young men. Among 
them was Lord Mountjoy, who invited 
his teacher to accompany him to 
England. There Erasmus met Thomas 
More (1478-1535) and his circle of 
learned friends, who inspired him to 
take up biblical studies. He never grad- 
uated from a university, although the 
University of Turin conferred a doctorate 
of theology on him per saltum, that is, with- 
out the usual requirements. Not surprisingly 
other theologians, who had gone through rigorous 
examinations, refused to recognize his qualifications. “A 
hapless university it is for granting a degree to such a pseudo- 
theologian!,” sneered the Carthusian monk and theologian, 
Pierre Cousturier. 

For the rest of his life, Erasmus worked as an indepen- 
dent scholar: traveling in England, France, and Italy, living in 
Leuven, and then settling down in Basel. He moved once more, 
to Catholic Freiburg, when Basel turned Protestant in 1529. 

As his fame grew, admirers financed him and endowed 
him with sinecure ecclesiastical offices, which did not require 
residence. Emperor Charles V made him his councilor but 
rarely paid the promised stipend. Erasmus’s last will shows 
that he lived comfortably at the time of his death in 1536. True 
to his Christian principles, he disposed of his wealth char- 
itably, establishing a fund to supply dowries for poor young 
women and to finance the education of deserving young men. 


BACK TO THE SOURCES 

Then and now Erasmus is considered one of the great- 
est humanists. What did “humanism” mean _ to 
sixteenth-century readers? The movement grew out of an 


admiration for the accomplish- 
ments of antiquity and a desire to 
emulate them. The battle cry of Renais- 
sance humanists was Ad fontes, “back to the 
sources,” the writings of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The prerequisite to becoming 
a good humanist was an ability to 
read classical languages. 
The movement emerged 
first in Italy and became 
popular north of the Alps 
at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It received 
a mixed reception, 
especially at the univer- 
sities, where students 
deserted the traditional 
curriculum and flocked to 
humanist lecturers. Since a 
professor’s salary depended on 
the fees paid by his students, the 
old guard was disgruntled with these 
advocates of “New Learning.” 

The advent of humanism also prompted unease 
among clergy who regarded classical studies as infected 
with paganism. “Virgil is burning in hell, and is a Christian 
to recite his poems?,” one of Erasmus’s characters exclaims 
in The Antibarbarians (written between 1489 and 1495). 
Erasmus did in fact advocate Christianizing classical learn- 
ing or, as he put it, “despoiling the Egyptians” (Ex 12:36) and 
adapting pagan rhetoric to advance Christian ideas. 

Three areas preoccupied Erasmus as a writer: language 
arts, education, and biblical studies (see pp. 16-19). His 
more than 3,000 published letters serve as a running com- 
mentary on the social, religious, and political life of his time. 
He provided practical instruction for aspiring writers in De 
copia (1512), a handbook of style; in De epistolis conscriben- 
dis (1522), a letter-writing manual; and in his collections of 
Parallels and Adages to be used for rhetorical embellishment. 
Indeed all of his works served as models of style, as hand- 
written marginal remarks demonstrate; sixteenth-century 
readers absorbed not only the content of Erasmus’s writings, 
but also underlined and commented on the phrases he used. 
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Making the classics available in print was an important 
humanist endeavor. Erasmus edited Latin manuscripts and 
produced translations of Greek texts. He translated works of 
physician Galen (c. 129-c. 216), satirist Lucian (c. 125-after 
180), and orator Isocrates (436-338 BC), as well as the writings 
of Greek church fathers. He played a principal role in editing 
the works of Jerome (c. 342-420) and published the Greek text 
of the New Testament—the first printed version sold. In this 
process he also pioneered the principles of textual criticism, a 
method fully developed only in the nineteenth century. 


MADE NOT BORN 
The subject of education figured prominently in Erasmus’s 
work. In On the Education of Children (1529) and The 
Method of Study (1511), he emphasized early instruction in 
Latin—and, for budding theologians, in Greek, “for almost 
everything worth knowing is set out in these two languages.” 
Moreover he pleaded for holistic education: intellectual, 
moral, and physical. Innovative at the time, his ideas remain 
valid today. He discouraged rote learning and decried the 
slavish imitation of models, looking instead for “inward diges- 
tion, so that becoming part of your own system, it gives the 
impression not of something begged from someone else, but 
of something that springs from your own mental processes.” 
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READ YOUR CLASSICS Virgil (above left) had been val- 
ued in the 5th c.; Erasmus wanted to make him and other 
classical authors valued in the 16th (above). 


LEARN YOUR LETTERS Hans Holbein’s younger brother 
Ambrosius painted this 1516 educational scene (below). 


He also emphasized the importance of a good relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher, advocating encouragement 
rather than the beatings commonly dealt out in his time. He 
noted that parents had the duty to provide for the education 
of their children, for “man is not born, but made man.” 

Erasmus meant his instructions for boys and young men. 
Later, after he met the learned daughters of Thomas More, he 
saw the potential of women. In his time few girls received a 
formal education: “Scarcely any mortal man was not under 
the conviction that, for the female sex, education had nothing 
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ERASMUS, NEW TESTAMENT, 16TH C.—MEDPRO/ PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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BESTSELLER The importance of Erasmus’s New Testa- 
ment (above) to 16th-c. European history is difficult to 
overestimate. 


to offer in the way of either virtue or reputation. Nor was I 
myself in the old days completely free of this opinion.” 

His change of mind is evident from two dialogues (The 
Abbot and the Learned Lady, 1524, and The New Mother, 
1526), in which women trump men in debate and even prove, 
tongue-in-cheek, that women are superior to men. 

Although Erasmus’s educational thought may seem pro- 
gressive, the reason he gave for schooling women remained 
firmly rooted in sixteenth-century ideas: to make them good 
wives. Husbands need not fear that educated women will be 
less obedient, for “nothing is more intractable than igno- 
rance.” It is better to give a woman “something to occupy her 
mind, or else her thoughts will turn inevitably toward evil,” 
he says in The Institution of Christian Matrimony (1526). 

Erasmus not only wrote about children’s education, 
but also instructed princes and indeed all Christians. In 
The Education of a Christian Prince (1516), he warned the 
ruler not to become a tyrant. Unlike Machiavelli’s prince, 
Erasmus’s ideal ruler strove to be loved rather than feared by 
his subjects. He was peaceable and waged war only as a last 
resort—the kind of pacifism Erasmus embraced throughout 
his writings. When a dispute arose, he urged, “why not take it 
to arbitration?” Plenty of bishops, scholars, and magistrates 
might settle the matter to avoid bloodshed. 

In his Handbook of the Christian Soldier (1501), Erasmus 
turned his attention to the education of all Christians. They 
must progress from “visible to invisible things,” from the 
outward observance of rites to inner piety. He termed these 


REMEMBER ME Erasmus left mementos such 
as this cup (below), as well as his literary 
legacy, to his friend and executor, Bonifacius 
Amerbach. 


principles the “philosophy of Christ,” based on the words of 
Christ in the Gospels. 


A MERE GRAMMARIAN 

As long as Erasmus wrote on education and dispensed moral 
and spiritual advice, he met with widespread approval. Once 
he applied his language skills to biblical texts, however, aca- 
demic theologians reacted with alarm to the incursion onto 
their turf of an unqualified layman, a mere “grammarian.” 
Tensions first arose when Erasmus lampooned theologians 
in his most popular work, Praise of Folly (1511), a satire on 
human foibles. The quibbles of the theologians were so tortu- 
ous, he wrote, that “the apostles themselves would need the 
help of another Holy Spirit” to understand them. 

Grumbling arose about Erasmus’s insolence, but theo- 
logians took action against him only after he published his 
magnum opus, his New Testament (1516). It contained the 
Greek text, based on manuscript evidence, together with a 
corrected and improved version of the Latin Vulgate. It gave 
the theologians fodder for complaints, not only because of the 
changes but because Erasmus offered a wealth of annotations 
explaining his corrections. The popular work went through 
four editions during Erasmus’s lifetime. In subsequent years 
he also wrote Paraphrases (paraphrasing the New Testament 
books) as well as commentaries on selected psalms. 

In explaining the psalms, Erasmus followed Latin and 
Greek exegetes since he had never pursued Hebrew studies. 
In this matter as in other contexts, he showed the anti-Semitic 
bias characteristic of his time. Concerned that the study of 
Hebrew might revive Judaism, he argued, “there is no pes- 
tilence more adverse and hostile to the doctrine of Christ.” 

He questioned the value of Hebrew commentaries: “I see 
that that race is full of the most inane fables and succeeds 
only bringing forth a kind of fog ...I would rather have Christ 
tainted by [the scholastic] Scotus than by that nonsense.” By 
contrast he saw Muslims as “half-Christians,” presumably 
because Islam recognizes Christ as a prophet. 
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At the time of his writing, the Turks posed an immediate 
threat to the West, besieging Vienna in 1529, but while Luther 
already promoted war against them, Erasmus continued to 
preach pacifism in his commentary on Psalm 28 (1530). He 
also discouraged strife among Christians in his exegesis of 
Psalm 83 in 1533, commenting on the disturbances caused 
by religious wars. He urged that discussions be carried on 
soberly and “in the spirit of accommodation,” calling for a 
church council to settle unresolved doctrinal issues. 

Erasmus was often regarded as a partisan of the 
Reformation. To Catholic theologians Erasmus sounded too 
much like Luther. As a result the theological faculty of Paris 
condemned his works in his own time, and the church placed 
them on the Index of Prohibited Books after his death. 

In his New Testament annotations, he questioned the sta- 
tus of sacramental marriage and confession, examined the 
“real presence” in the Eucharist, and challenged the scrip- 
tural basis of masses for the dead and the adoration of saints. 
To some he seemed to subscribe to Luther’s principles of sola 
fide, sola scriptura, and sola gratia, as well as to his idea of 
Christian freedom. The phrase “Erasmus laid the egg, and 
Luther hatched it” became proverbial (see inside front cover). 


THE SPIRIT IS NO SKEPTIC 

Erasmus agreed with Luther’s criticism of superstitious 
practices and church abuses, but never advocated doctrinal 
changes. On the contrary he deplored Luther's aggressive tone 
and disparaged all sectarianism. To prove he was no Lutheran, 
he debated the reformer over the question of free will. 

In his Diatribe or Comparison on Free Will (1524), he 
offered proof that the scriptural evidence is ambivalent. He 
therefore suspended judgment, explaining he would “seek 
refuge in skepticism” and fall back on consensus and the 
traditions of the church. In his sharply worded reply, The 
Bondage of the Will (1525), Luther insisted on the clarity of 
Scripture and quipped: “The Holy Spirit is no skeptic.” 


LAST RITES Erasmus moved to Freiburg (left, in 1600) 
when Basel turned Protestant, but he died on a visit to 
Basel. A 19th-c. artist imagined him on his sickbed (above). 


Erasmus also feared that humanism would become 
entangled and submerged in the Reformation debate. His 
enemies had long resented the New Learning, he wrote, and 
Luther’s books gave them a handle “to tie up [the Reformation] 
with the study of the ancient tongues and the humanities.” 
Although Erasmus could not prevent the conflation and con- 
fusion of the two movements, humanism survived, and so did 
Erasmus’s reputation as its standard-bearer. 

Even the Catholic apologist Johann Eck (1486-1543) had 
to admit that “Erasmian” stood for “all-round learning and 
copious powers of expression’; according to the Swiss chroni- 
cler Johann Kessler (1502-1574), it meant “whatever is skilled, 
polished, learned, and wise.” Erasmus’s ideas saw a revival in 
the eighteenth century. German philosopher and sociologist 
Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911) even called him a forerunner of 
the Enlightenment—“the Voltaire of the sixteenth century” 
and “founder of religious rationalism.” 

What can Erasmus give readers today? He remains an 
aspirational figure, even if Latin is no longer the common 
scholarly language and he no longer serves as a model of elo- 
quence and style. His ideas have remained alive, if in some 
cases abstracted from their original context. The Erasmus 
University in Rotterdam declares that the man who gave the 
institution its name stands for “global citizenship, social com- 
mitment and an open and critical mind.” No doubt Erasmus 
remains an influencer, as he was in his own time. 


Erika Rummel is the author of over a dozen nonfiction books, 
six of them on Erasmus, and several novels, and is the editor 
of the Erasmus Reader. She is professor emerita of history at 
Wilfrid Laurier University and is an editor and translator for 
the Collected Works of Erasmus. 
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Everything old is new again 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM AND ERASMUS 
Kirk Essary 


“What is learning, if piety is missing?,” Erasmus asked 
in a 1529 letter to Juan de Valdes. His concise rhetori- 
cal question gets at the heart of Christian humanism—a 
conscious combination of humanist learning with what 
Erasmus called the “gospel philosophy,” or “philosophy 
of Christ.” He thought it obvious that a humanities edu- 
cation provided a necessary foundation for a true under- 
standing of Christianity. He could have easily asked the 
question the other way around—“What is piety, if learn- 
ing is missing?”—as he routinely denounced illiterate 
monks and stupid priests. 

Humanism did not always include such an overt con- 
cern for religious matters, however. While humanists 
from Petrarch (1304-1374) on had certainly argued for 
the compatibility of Christianity and classical culture, the 
quintessential feature of the movement was an avowed 
passion for classical, pagan, Greco-Roman antiquity. 
Many ancient works had been read through the Middle 
Ages, but some had only circulated in digests and excerpts, 
and others not at all. Italian scholars—Petrarch, Pog- 
gio Bracciolini (1380-1459), and their successors—made 


LEARN YOUR LESSONS WELL Students attend school in 
this 1494 Bible illustration. 


a concerted effort to scour monastery libraries for less 
common Latin works. Soon thereafter the West received 
an influx of manuscripts of ancient Greek texts from the 
East. Humanists hastened to read, copy, annotate, and 
translate these works, arguing that they were reviving lost 
forms of wisdom and eloquence. 


CLASSICAL CONVERSATIONS 

The invention of the printing press in the 1450s and the 
rapid expansion of the printing industry across Europe 
in the following decades dramatically hastened the pub- 
lication and dissemination of books to meet an increasing 
demand from readers. By the end of the fifteenth century, 
some printshops specialized in the classics. Venerable 
scholar-printer Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) in Venice, for 
example, made works widely available for scholars inter- 
ested in ancient literature and philosophy and also devel- 
oped some of the earliest high-quality Greek typefaces 
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for printing ancient works. Now more readers had access, 
often for the first time, to Latin works—Livy, Quintilian, 
and Lucretius—and Greek ones—Homer, Euripides, and 
Plato (or Latin translations of those). 

From the late fifteenth century, universities began 
adding humanities curricula. Students could study poetry, 
rhetoric, history, grammar (broadly conceived), and phi- 
lology in Greek, Latin, and, often, Hebrew. Humanists 
indulged in what we today would call interdisciplinarity: 
they had wide and varied interests, not all literary. Their 
revival of ancient works had effects in art and architec- 
ture, medicine, and law (see CH #139). 

Eventually scholars—even those with no theological 
training—began to apply the methods of this “new learn- 
ing” to ancient Christian texts. By the sixteenth century, 
it was not uncommon to come across someone like Janus 
of Cornarius (c. 1500-1558), a trained physician with 
expertise in ancient Greek medicine, translating and pub- 
lishing ancient medical works by Hippocrates as well as 
antiheretical works by Epiphanius, the fourth-century 
Christian bishop of Cyprus. 

Typically Christian humanists did not practice these 
efforts as mere scholarly exercises. They reread texts 
from the early Christian tradition in an explicit effort to 
restore that early tradition to a more pristine form and 


AGONY AND ECSTASY The new love for classical learning 
is captured in this drawing of a famous 3rd-c. BC statue, 
the Laoco6n Group, unearthed in Rome in 1506 (left) and 
in this c. 1538 painting (above) of great 1st-c. BC Roman 
poet Virgil exulting in his studies. 


reform the church and European Christian society. What 
made Erasmus simultaneously immensely popular and so 
controversial were his assiduous efforts to render Greco- 
Roman literature, and the new methods developed for 
studying it, relevant to Christian concerns. 


BATTLE OF WITS 

Humanist engagement with the Bible and doctrine led to 
an adversarial relationship with professional theologians 
of the universities, often called scholastics. University 
theology boasted a rich medieval history; luminaries, 
such as Peter Lombard (1100-1160), Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274), Duns Scotus (c. 1265-1308), and William of 
Ockham (1285-1347), had advanced the discipline from 
the eleventh century on. These theologians and their suc- 
cessors often employed a method and style—called dia- 
lectic—that humanists argued was overly technical, given 
to abstract speculation, and stylistically unpleasant. Scho- 
lastics argued back that technical philosophical language 
was necessary for difficult issues; they called humanists 
mere poets and aesthetes, more concerned with melliflu- 
ous language than with truth. 

These debates took on a special force in northern 
Europe. Competing academics vied for positions in uni- 
versity faculties, and professional theologians decried 
humanist encroachment onto their most coveted territory: 


FIGINO, AMBROGIO GIOVANNI (1548-1608) THE HEAD OF LAOCOON, AFTER THE SCULPTURE IN THE VATICAN. RED AND BLACK CHALK DRAWING—CAMERAPHOTO ARTE, VENICE / ART RESOURCE, NY 


LUDGER TOM RING THE ELDER, THE POET VIRGIL, C. 1538. OIL ON OAK PANEL—WESTPHALIAN STATE MUSEUM OF ART AND CULTURAL HISTORY / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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GIORGIO VASARI, PORTRAIT OF PETRARCH, 16TH C. OIL ON WOOD. MUSEE FESCH—SAILKO / [CC BY 3.0] WIKIMEDIA 


PARADIGM SHIFT Italian poet Petrarch (above) was 
among the earliest humanists; the movement spread 
through the new printing press technology (above right) 
and deeply changed the church (represented at right by 
a German priest, c. 1530). 


the Bible. While the debate encompassed unhealthy and 
petty squabbles, it was not fought over insubstantial 
matters. All parties involved thought deeply about the 
implications of new approaches to sacred texts, as well 
as the ramifications of examining the Bible in the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek when it had been read in Latin for 
centuries. 


MANY LANGUAGES MAKE NEW IDEAS 

The first forays into such questions, like so much else in the 
humanist movement, actually started not north of the Alps, 
but in Italy. Biblical humanism originated with Lorenzo 
Valla (c. 1406-1457)—a Roman best known for proving 
that the Donation of Constantine, a purportedly ancient 
text granting the pope significant temporal power, was a 
late forgery. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, Valla com- 
posed two works comparing the original Greek New 
Testament with the Latin Vulgate translation. He pub- 
lished neither, but in 1504 Erasmus discovered the 
second one and published it a year later as Annotationes 
in Novum Testamentum (Notes on the New Testament). 
Valla had consulted various Greek manuscripts along 
with other Latin versions that differed from the Vul- 
gate. In carrying out this comparison for the purpose 
of establishing a sounder version of the text, he was 
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one of the first European scholars 
practice humanist  text-criticism 
the Bible. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples (see 
p. 36)—a French humanist with a keen 
interest in ancient Greek philosophy, 
and a leading figure in Queen Margue- 
rite de Navarre’s reform-minded Circle of 
Meaux—published two biblical human- 
ist works: first, the Fivefold Psalter (1509), 
an edition of five different Latin versions 
of the Psalms; and, second, a new Latin 
translation of Paul’s epistles (1512), based 
on the original Greek. Many Christian 
humanists wanted the Bible in vernacu- 
lar languages so that all Christians might 
read or hear it. To this end, Lefévre also 
published editions of the Vulgate trans- 
lated into French. 

The Complutensian Polyglot Bible, an extraordi- 
nary effort by a group of scholars at the University of 
Alcala in Spain, represented another significant achieve- 
ment of early modern biblical scholarship. Had Erasmus 
not obtained proprietary rights to publish a Greek New 
Testament from the emperor and the pope, the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot could have been the first Greek New 
Testament ever published in the modern sense. As it hap- 
pened it was merely the first ever printed when it came off 
the press in 1514. 

This multivolume Bible contains a Greek New Tes- 
tament alongside the Latin Vulgate, and also an Old 
Testament containing the Hebrew original, the Greek 
Septuagint (an ancient Greek translation of the Hebrew) 
with an interlinear Latin translation, the Latin Vulgate, 
an Aramaic (“Chaldean”) version of the Pentateuch, and 
a Latin rendering of the Aramaic—all on the same page! 

But the crowning achievement of biblical humanism, 
with far and away the most lasting influence, was Eras- 
mus’s 1516 New Testament. Erasmus had several motiva- 
tions for publishing such a work. He was very interested 
in technical philological minutiae, establishing the best 
possible version of the text based on the manuscripts he 
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had at hand—he often claimed, trying to deflect criticism, 
that he was a mere grammarian. But he also clearly hada 
higher purpose. In one of several prefatory works to his 
new New Testament, the Apologia (Defense), Erasmus 
connected this work with his humanist education: 

It is principally for theologians that I have labored 
over this work of mine, particularly those theolo- 
gians who either did not have time or did not take 
the opportunity to study the humanities, without 
which it is not possible to completely understand 
divine Scripture. 

Erasmus claimed a liberal education to be necessary, 
not just for translating or critically examining the Bible, 
but for understanding it. This sly but profound provoca- 
tion rested at the heart of his vision for a Christian republic 
of letters—an international intellectual community. In 
another prefatory work, the Methodus, Erasmus wrote 
that training only in dialectic and not in the humanities— 
another jab at university scholastic theologians—results 
in treating God’s word as “flat,” “frigid,” and “lifeless.” 

Erasmus issued nothing short of a call for a revolution 
in theology as a discipline. In his dedicatory letter to Pope 
Leo X, appended to the first edition of his New Testament, 
Erasmus explained his chief hope for the work—“the res- 
toration and rebuilding of the Christian religion.” He 


TRUTH AND FOLLY Later Enlightenment figures often 
claimed a humanist Erasmus as their precursor, as in this 
c. 1703 engraving, Erasmus Receives the Book of Truth. 


believed the New Testament’s truths should be “sought 
at the fountainhead and drawn from the actual sources 
rather than from pools and runnels [i.e., possibly corrupt 
later translations].” Paralleling earlier humanist efforts to 
restore society by restoring classical literature, Erasmus 
sought explicitly to do the same for the Christian church 
by applying humanist methods to the study of the Bible. 

To Erasmus’s mind Christianity had suffered a decline 
not only because it had been coopted by war-mongering 
princes, lazy monks, and uneducated priests, but because 
familiarity with the New Testament’s original language 
and context had been lost. He also thought that the lan- 
guage of the text could be brought up to date with current 
usage and thus composed paraphrases of most books of 
the New Testament, creating lively reading for his con- 
temporaries who could read Latin. 

These paraphrases were quickly translated into ver- 
nacular languages, and for a time every parish church in 
England possessed the English translation of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases (we might compare the modern popularity of 
The Message). While he continued in the humanist tra- 
dition of making available neglected or corrupt ancient 
classical texts, he also edited and published the works of a 
dozen early church fathers. 


LOST GOLDEN AGE? 

Erasmus’s ideal for a golden age of learning and a rebuild- 
ing of the Christian religion from its foundations, like 
everything else in Europe at the time, was severely dis- 
rupted by the Protestant Reformation. In the minds of 
scholastic theologians and conservative Catholic critics, 
humanism aligned with Luther’s new movement. This 
claim was not wholly without reason. Virtually all Protes- 
tant Bibles printed in any European language during the 
Reformation era, and for some time afterward, were based 
on Erasmus’s New Testament. 

But simultaneously Protestants distanced themselves 
from “the old man” when it became clear that he wouldn't 
be joining their side. Erasmus himself deeply lamented 
the fracturing of the church and often expressed a fear of 
the destruction of the humanities as a result of the Refor- 
mation. As for what could be done about any of it, he gave 
a characteristically learned and pious gloss in a 1521 letter 
to Pierre Barbier, combining classical and biblical refer- 
ences: “Personally, I see no way out, unless Christ himself, 
like some god from a machine, gives this lamentable play 
a happy ending.” 


Kirk Essary is senior lecturer in history and classics at the 
University of Western Australia and director of the ARC 
Centre for the History of Emotions. He is the author of Eras- 
mus and Calvin on the Foolishness of God. 


JACOBUS BAPTIST, COMPLETE WORKS OF DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, TITLE PAGE: ERASMUS RECEIVES THE BOOK OF TRUTH, LEIDEN, 1703 TO 1706—RIJKSMUSEUM, DONATION OF MR HP GERRITSEN, THE HAGUE / [CCO] WIKIMEDIA 
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English translation of Erasmus’s works happened fairly 
early, and we present some older translations here as 


historically interesting and influential in their own right. 


to God. The reason perhaps may be this, that as 

princes carry a suspicious eye upon those that are 
over-wise, and consequently hate them . . . Christ ever 
abhors and condemns those wise men and such as put 
confidence in their own wisdom.... 

Throughout the Gospel you find him ever accusing 
the Scribes and Pharisees and doctors of the law, but dil- 
igently defending the ignorant multitude (for what other 
is that “Woe to ye Scribes and Pharisees” than woe to 
you, you wise men?), but seems chiefly delighted in little 
children, women, and fishers. 

Besides, among brute beasts he is best pleased with 
those that have least in them of the foxes’ subtlety. And 
therefore he chose rather to ride upon an ass when, if he 
had pleased, he might have bestrode the lion without 
danger. And the Holy Ghost came down in the shape of a 
dove, not of an eagle or kite. Add to this that in Scripture 
there is frequent mention of harts, hinds, and lambs; 
and such as are destined to eternal life are called sheep, 
than which creature there is not anything more fool- 
ish....And yet Christ professes to be the shepherd of this 
flock and is himself delighted with the name of a lamb; 
according to Saint John, “Behold the Lamb of God!” .... 

And Christ himself, that he might the better relieve 
this folly, being the wisdom of the Father, yet in some 
manner became a fool when taking upon him the nature 
of man, he was found in shape as a man; as in like man- 
ner he was made sin that he might heal sinners. 

Nor did he work this cure any other way than by the 
foolishness of the cross and a company of fat apostles, 
not much better, to whom also he carefully recom- 
mended folly but gave them a caution against wisdom 
and drew them together by the example of little children, 
lilies, mustard seed, and sparrows, things senseless and 
inconsiderable, living only by the dictates of nature and 
without either craft or care. —From Praise of Folly, trans- 
lated by John Wilson, 1668 


N oris it without ground that fools are so acceptable 


Afair manner of teaching [young children] shall cause 
that it may seem rather a play than a labor, for here the 
age must be beguiled with sweet flattering words, which 
yet cannot tell what fruit, what honor, what pleasure 
learning shall bring unto them in time to come. And this 
partly shall be done by the teacher’s gentleness and 
courteous behavior, and partly by his wit and subtle 
practice, whereby he shall devise diverse pretty means 
to make learning pleasant to the child. ... For there is 
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MAKING A MARK Hans Holbein drew this marginal sketch 
of ascholar—possibly Erasmus himself—in a copy of Praise 
of Folly owned by Erasmus’s friend Myconius. These 
sketches are the earliest known Holbein works. 


nothing worse than when the waywardness of the mas- 
ter causes the children to hate learning before they know 
wherefore it should be loved. The first degree of learning 
is the love of the master. In process of time it shall come 
to pass that the child which first began to love learning 
for the master’s sake afterwards shall love the master 
because of learning.—From On the Education of Chil- 
dren, translated by Richard Sherry, 1550 


[From a list of forms of polite salutations intended as Latin 
exercises for schoolchildren] 

To guests: Happy be this Feast. Much good may it do 
all the Company. | wish all Happiness to you all. God give 
you a happy Banquet. 

To one that sneezes: May it be lucky and happy to 
you. God keep you. May it be for your health. God bless 
it to you. 

To one that is about to begin any business: May it 
prove happy and prosperous for the public good. May 
[what] you are going about be an universal Good. ... May 
Christ in Heaven prosper what is under your Hand. May 
what you have begun end happily. May what you are 
set about end happily. ...1 wish that this New Year may 
begin happily, go on more happily, and end most happily 
to you, and that you may have many of them, and every 
year happier than another.—From Colloquies, translated 
by N. Bailey, 1725 
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Known by his works 


ERASMUS AS WRITER AND PUBLISHER 
Hilmar M. Pabel 


If you know Erasmus at all today, you probably know him 
by his picture, especially famous portraits by Quentin Matsys 
(1466-1530), Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), and Hans Holbein 
the Younger (c. 1497-1543). The inscription in Diirer’s cop- 
per engraving professed that Erasmus’s writings would show 
a better image. Diirer was right. 


PLEASE BUY MY BOOKS 
Erasmus was well aware of his own fame as a writer—and 
his own flaws. The Catalogue of All the Works of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, published in 1523, doubled as a letter to Ger- 
man humanist and canon lawyer Johann von Botzheim 
(1480-1535). Overwhelmed by his friend’s many publica- 
tions, Botzheim had requested a list of all Erasmus’s writings. 
Erasmus later revised and published the letter in 1524 as the 
New Catalogue of his works. 
Ironically the new publication reinforced Botzheim’s 

original complaint. “You complain,” Erasmus observed, 

that from time to time you have to buy the same book 

twice, when it has been either refurbished or enlarged 

or revised. You ask me therefore to make a list for you 

of all the trifles I have published (for that is a truer 

word for them than books) and to indicate which of 

them have received my final version, so that nothing 

may escape you which you do not possess, and at the 

same time you may buy nothing which you will soon be 

obliged to acquire in a new form. 

Erasmus tended to rush into print. He wrote without 

interruption until the end, “and I have never been able to 


OOPS! In this Holbein illustration for Praise of Folly, a 
scholar steps in a basket of eggs because he is looking 
at a beautiful woman. 


stomach the tedium of revision,” he admitted; so after pub- 
lishing a book, he was “sometimes obliged to refurbish the 
whole thing from top to toe.” He also identified in deep 
ways with his writing. “As long as we live,” he wrote, “we are 
always devoted to self-improvement, and we shall not cease 
to make our writings more polished and more complete until 
we cease to breathe.” 

He aimed to persuade Botzheim that buying “the same 
book so often” was worth it. Imagine, he said, that his 
Adages, ancient Greek and Latin proverbs with commentary, 
had just appeared in print. (The first version had appeared 
over two decades before, and Erasmus would produce eight 
more ever-expanding editions; at this point he was up to the 
fifth.) Imagine Erasmus had died immediately after the first 
edition of the Adages, Erasmus challenged his friend. And 
what if some years later he rose from the dead with a revision 
of the book that was “better and fuller”? “Would you regret,” 
he asked Botzheim, “what you had spent, or would you be 
delighted to see again both your friend and his immortal 
work?” The answer, he thought, should be obvious. 

No doubt the close bond between his texts and his inimi- 
table self generated Erasmus’s irritability toward those who 
tampered with another flourishing project: his Colloquies 
(see p. 15). These dialogues, designed to teach schoolboys 
polished Latin and proper morals, grew in boldness as 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, MARGINAL DRAWING: “A SCHOLAR STEPS INTO A MARKET WOMAN'S EGG BASKET” IN PRAISE OF FOLLY PRINTED BY JOHANN FROBEN, 1515. FEATHER PEN IN BLACK INK—PUBLIC DOMAIN, KUNSTMUSEUM BASEL 
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ALBRECHT DURER, PORTRAIT OF ERASMUS, 1526. NUREMBERG. ENGRAVING—PUBLIC DOMAIN, RISKSMUSEUM 


QUINTEN MASSIJS: PORTRAIT OF DESIDERIUS ERASMUS C. 1536—PUBLIC DOMAIN, RIJKSMUSEUM 
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they satirized contemporary religious devotions. By 1524 
Erasmus had published the eighth edition (ofan eventual 15). 
Meanwhile an “impostor” published a disfigured version in 
Paris at the end of 1523. With his deletions, insertions, and 
other alterations, the counterfeit Erasmus “had no misgiv- 
ings as he plaited his homespun blossoms into my garland,” 
the real Erasmus complained to Botzheim. 

Through writing Erasmus nurtured the relationships 
that funded his publications, both socially and financially. 
He dismissed as “unfair” critics who found fault with edi- 
torial blunders; Erasmus compared them to someone “who 
has a full larder and gives nothing to his starving friends” in 
contrast to a person “who freely and openly brings out what 
he has and would gladly give them better cheer if he could.” 


FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES 

Friends and patrons received the bounty of Erasmus’s capa- 
cious literary larder—and often provided influence and 
networking in return. His first collection of proverbs was 
dedicated to courtier and humanist scholar William Blount, 
fourth Baron Mountjoy (c. 1478-1534)—signaling that Eras- 
mus held no grudge against his English friends for the con- 
fiscation of almost all his money by customs agents at Dover 
when he sailed from England in January 1500. 

A few years later, the wife of a friend—the friend being a 
“spendthrift” and an adulterer “but in other respects a pleas- 
ant companion in every way”—persuaded Erasmus to “write 
something that might get a little religion” into her husband. 
Thus was born the Handbook of a Christian Soldier (1503), 
Erasmus'’s first notable book. It promoted a learned Christian 
piety, detailing moral and spiritual warfare, not military. 

In 1512 Erasmus dedicated On the Abundance of 
Words and Things—a humanist textbook on Latin style— 
to John Colet (1467-1519), dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. In 1514 he published a short verse catechism for the 
boys of St. Paul’s School, which Colet founded in 1509. In 


A MAN ALONE Portraits by 

Matsys (left), Diirer (above), 

and Holbein (right) show Eras- 

mus as a new St. Jerome, bringing together classical 
and Christian wisdom. They capture him in the act of 
writing as a solitary, tranquil figure. 


admiration, and in expectation of Erasmus’s coming works, 
Colet proclaimed in 1516: “The name of Erasmus shall never 
perish, but you will win for your name eternal glory, and as 
you toil in Jesus, you will win for yourself eternal life.” 

Erasmus’s dedications show him moving among the 
movers and shakers of his day, and more than holding his 
own. The final pages of his Catalogue defend any financial 
gain from dedicating publications to the high and mighty. 
Princes and prelates did not always open their purses; 
Erasmus maintained that in some cases his dedications paid 
a debt of gratitude. He was “not angling for spoils.” Wealthy 
friends of stature made up the shortfall: “What they give me 
they say they spend, not on Erasmus, but on the cause of 
learning in general.” 

In 1516 Erasmus dedicated his New Testament to Pope 
Leo X (1475-1521) and his edition of Jerome to Archbishop 
William Warham of Canterbury (c. 1450-1532). In 1506 
Warham had rewarded the dedication of the translation of 
Euripides’s tragedy Hecuba with a small sum of money, but 
in 1512 Warham bestowed on him the rectory of Aldington 
in Kent. Appointed an honorary councilor to future Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V, Erasmus dedicated to him the 
Education of the Christian Prince. Jean Le Sauvage, Charles’s 
chancellor, suggested that Erasmus write The Complaint 
of Peace (1517) in support of peace in the Low Countries 
between the Habsburg dynasty and France. When Erasmus 
declined a church appointment in return for the dedication, 
Philip of Burgundy (1464-1524), bishop of Utrecht, gave him 
“a ring with a sapphire mounted in it.” 
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However, Erasmus’s political and ecclesiastical networks 
could not shield him from attack. Forbidden by papal decree 
to publish against Erasmus, Spanish theologian Diego Lopez 
de Zuniga (c. 1470-1531) simply waited for Popes Leo X 
and Adrian VI to die before publicly attacking him in The 
Blasphemies and Impieties of Erasmus of Rotterdam (1522). 
Zuhiga’s writing revealed his character, Erasmus said, as 
“boastful, shameless, stupid, a great admirer of his own per- 
fections, and a bitter controversialist.” By contrast Erasmus 
presented himself as reluctant and moderate. Yet he could be 
as easily provoked and as prickly as his opponents. 


THE “LUTHERAN TRAGEDY” 

Again and again he responded to Catholic theologians, 
including Zuniga, who objected to his philological conclu- 
sions and emendations to the text of the New Testament. 
Eventually he wrote his Clarifications (1532) against cen- 
sures by the faculty of theology at the University of Paris. The 
first Catholic attacks coincided with the emergence of what 
Erasmus called the “Lutheran tragedy.” 

Erasmus insisted he was not the fount of Martin Luther’s 
ideas or of what he denounced as Luther’s paradoxes. He pub- 
lished A Discussion of Free Will, reasoning with Luther, in 
1524. Luther responded with the impassioned The Bondage 
of the Will (1525). Erasmus listed the Discussion in his New 
Catalogue as an apologetic work. It was too early to assess its 
effect, but he bemoaned an earlier tangle with Protestant con- 
troversialist Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), whose Quarrel 
with Erasmus of Rotterdam had appeared in 1523, shortly 
before he succumbed to syphilis. Hutten accused Erasmus of 
betraying Germany’s cause in the battle against papal tyranny. 

Erasmus called Hutten “a friend turned all at once into 
an enemy” and maintained: “No one ever attacked me with 
more hostility than he.” His Sponge to Wipe Away Hutten’s 
Aspersions appeared shortly after Hutten’s death. In it he 
protested to Botzheim about Hutten, 
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MAKING MANY BOOKS Erasmus works with his secre- 
tary, Gilbert Cousin (above); at top (I-r) are two of his 
famous books—his New Testament and Handbook of a 
Christian Soldier—and a letter to the Archbishop of Mainz. 


I never cast in his teeth that lascivious living which 
not even his pitiful disease could teach him to aban- 
don, nor the gaming and the wenching, the bankruptcy 
brought on by his extravagance, the massive debts, the 
disappointed creditors. 

The controversy with Hutten opened a new, Protestant 
polemical front. Erasmus claimed that some “who falsely 
boast themselves to be champions of the gospel” aimed “to 
overwhelm me with frenzied pamphlets to stop me mak- 
ing any move against Luther.” Offended by Luther’s polemic, 
Erasmus counterattacked with a two-volume treatise of 
rebuttal (1526-1527), A Warrior Shielding a Discussion of 
Free Will against the Enslaved Will by Martin Luther. 

Almost 40 years earlier, in 1496, Erasmus had inaugu- 
rated his literary career as a Parisian university student— 
with poetry, a favorite genre among humanists. This poetic 


ERASMUS, NOVUM INSTRUMENTUM OMNE, 1516. PRINTED BY JOHANN FROBEN NEAR BASEL. UBH BIBG B 3—PUBLIC DOMAIN, UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK BASEL 
ERASMUS, HANDBOOK OF A CHRISTIAN KNIGHT, 1515—ERASMUS HOUSE & BEGUINAGE / PUBLIC DOMAIN, HERITAGE. BRUSSELS 
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BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


muse accompanied him throughout his life. In 1512, ona visit 
to the Marian shrine in Walsingham, he left a votive gift of 
verse in Greek. “All hail,” he began, “blessed mother of Jesus, 
unique among women as the virgin mother of God.” Pilgrims 
came with costly gifts and pressing demands, he wrote, 

But as for me, a poet well disposed though poor, now 
that I have brought verses—for that is all that I have—in 
return for this humblest of gifts, I beg you for the greatest 
boons: a devout heart, completely free for once from sin. 

His epitaph for Ulrich Zasius, a humanist law professor 

at the University of Freiburg, told students: “If you constantly 
turn [the pages of Zasius’s works] with your hands and read 
them often with your eyes, in them the best part of the man 
will always breathe and speak.” Erasmus repeated this belief 
in the power of the written word in his Jerome edition: 

Ifa man had lived in familiar converse with Cicero (to 
take him as an example) for several years, he will know 
less of Cicero than they do who by constant reading of 
what he wrote converse with his spirit every day. 


RESTORING CHRIST TO US 

Similarly in his New Testament edition, Erasmus aimed to 
make Christ come alive for readers. He wondered in the 
opening “Exhortation” why Christians sought to learn about 
Christ from human sources instead of from the Gospels, 
where he “lives even now, breathes and speaks to us, I might 
almost say more effectively than when he lived among men.” 
The Gospels show “Christ to us so completely and so vividly 
that you would see him less clearly should you behold him 
standing before your very eyes.” 

And what image of Erasmus do his books show? They 
cohere with the portraits of Erasmus as a solitary scholar— 
always writing, always improving. But the portraits miss the 
relationships he formed, the cost of toil and harassment, and 
the diversity of his inventory. The library Erasmus produced 
fashioned him into the paragon of Christian scholarship: 


Foes Eplag Di Pauh Aphi: 


Epiftela Dini Pauh ad Romanos: 


FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS Erasmus 
benefited from his friendships 
with Archbishop of Canterbury 
William Warham (above left) and 
John Colet (the priest in the image 
above) and dedicated his New Tes- 
tament to Pope Leo X (right). 


humanist pedagogue, collector of 

proverbs, correspondent,  transla- 

tor of the classics and of the Greek 

church fathers, promoter of piety, 

philological editor and paraphrast of 

the New Testament, exegetical and 

theological controversialist, and edi- 

tor of the church fathers. By reading 

Erasmus, you learn to hear him speak 

as he reveals himself. a 

Hilmar M. Pabel is professor of history at Simon Fraser 
University, author of Conversing with God and Herculean 
Labours, editor of Erasmus’ Vision of the Church, and coedi- 
tor with Professor Mark Vessey of Holy Scripture Speaks. All 
quotations are from the Collected Works of Erasmus. 
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Erasmus in context How he stacked up against other reformers 


THE EUCHARIST 


[God] wished those whom he redeemed with the body and blood of his 
Son to be nourished in some ineffable way by that same flesh and blood 
and to receive as a pledge the comfort of his mysterious 
presence, till he returns in glory... . Hitherto, along with 
all other Christians, I have always worshipped in the 
Eucharist the Christ who suffered for me, and I see no 
reason now to change my views. No human argument 
could make me abandon what is the universal teaching of 
Christendom. (Letter to Konrad Pelikan, 1525) 
Erasmus 


THE CHURCH 


Through [the Holy] Spirit you have reconciled heaven with earth, 
through it you have united so many languages, so many nations, and so 
many different kinds of people into the one body of the church, which 
through the same Spirit is joined to you, its head....Set this chaos in 
order, Lord Jesus, let your Spirit spread out over these waters of doctrine 
that rage about to our detriment... . Bring it about that just as for all who 
dwell in your house there is one law, one baptism, one God, one hope, 
and one Spirit, so there also should be a single voice of the people who 
profess the Catholic truth. (Prayer to the Lord Jesus for Peace in the 
Church, 1532) 


SUMMER STAMPS (1936), DETAIL: 
ERASMUS—STATE-OWNED POSTAL, 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONY (NETHER- 
LANDS), HENDRIK SEEGERS, SEM HARZ, 


What is the Sacrament of the Altar? ... The true body and blood 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, in and under the bread and wine which 

we Christians are commanded by the Word of Christ to eat and 
to drink. And as we have said of Baptism that it is not 
simple water, so here also we say the Sacrament is 
bread and wine, but not mere bread and wine, such as 
are ordinarily served at the table, but bread and wine 
comprehended in, and connected with, the Word of 
God. (Large Catechism, 1529) 

Luther 


Therefore the Church can never be better governed and preserved than 
if we all live under one head, Christ, and all the bishops equal in office 
(although they be unequal in gifts), be diligently joined in unity of 
doctrine, faith, Sacraments, prayer, and works of love, etc., as St. Jerome 
writes that the priests at Alexandria together and in common governed 
the churches, as did also the apostles, and afterwards all bishops through- 
out all Christendom, until the Pope raised his head above all. ... For, 
thank God, a child seven years old knows what the Church is, namely, 
the holy believers and lambs who hear the voice of their Shepherd. 
(Smalcald Articles, 1537) 


MARTIN LUTHER POSTAGE STANP, C. 
1952, GERMANY—PRIME_MZ / ALAMY 


STOCK PHOTO 


I believe that in the holy Eucharist, ie., the supper of thanksgiving, the 

true body of Christ is present by the contemplation of faith. This means 

that they who thank the Lord for the benefits bestowed on us in His 

. Son acknowledge that He assumed true flesh, in it truly 
suffered, truly washed away our sins by His blood; and 
thus everything done by Christ becomes as it were present 
to them by the contemplation of faith. (An Account of 
the Faith of Ulrich Zwingli Submitted to the Roman 

be Emperor Charles, 1530) 
Zwingli 


All who dwell in the head [Christ] are members and children of God, 
forming the church or communion of the saints, which is the bride of 
Christ, ecclesia catholica [church catholic]. (67 Articles, 1523) 


[To the Zurich assembly, 1523] As to claiming that such matters should 
be settled by a Christian assembly of all nations, or by a council of bish- 
ops, etc., I say that here in this room there is without doubt a Christian 
assembly. For I hope that the majority of us here desire, by the divine 
will and love, to hear and know the truth, which Almighty God will not 
deny us if we desire it to his honor, with right belief and right hearts. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI POSTAGE STAMP, 
C. 1969, SWITZERLAND—SERGEY 
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; 


By thus eating the bread and drinking the drink in memory of the suffer- 

ing and shed blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ... [we] have had fellowship 

one with another, and have all become one loaf and one body ... we 
should properly become conformed to our Head and as his 
members follow after him. (Balthasar Hubmaier, A Form 
for Christ’s Supper, 1527) 


Anabaptists 


The Church of Christ is a lantern of righteousness, in which the light 

of grace is borne and held before the whole world, that men may also 
learn to see and know the way of life. (Peter Riedemann, Account of Our 
Religion, Doctrine and Faith, c. 1540-1541) 
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JOHANNES CALVIN 
1309-1564 


SCHLAND 


Re 


He has given another sacrament to his Church by the hand of his only 

begotten Son, viz., a spiritual feast, at which Christ testifies that he 

himself is living bread, on which our souls feed, for a true and blessed 
70 immortality... As God, regenerating us in bap- 

; tism ...makes us his by adoption, so we have said that he 

performs the office of a provident parent, in continually 

supplying the food by which he may sustain and preserve 

us in the life to which he has begotten us by his Word. 

=" (Institutes, 1529, IV-xvii.1) 

Calvin 


Wherever we see the word of God sincerely preached and heard, wher- 
ever we see the sacraments administered according to the institution 

of Christ, there we cannot have any doubt that the Church of God has 
some existence, since his promise cannot fail.... The Church universal 

is the multitude collected out of all nations, who, though dispersed and 
far distant from each other, agree in one truth of divine doctrine, and are 
bound together by the tie of a common religion. (Institutes, IV.i.9) 
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THE STATE 


It is the part of a true Christian to shun carefully all vulgarity. It is the 
province of a prince to surpass all in stainless character and wisdom. You 
compel your subjects to know and obey your laws. With far more energy 
you should exact of yourself knowledge and obedience to the laws of 
Christ, your king! ... The best laws under the best princes make a city or 
a kingdom most fortunate. The most felicitous condition exists when the 
prince is obeyed by everyone, the prince himself obeys the laws, and the 
laws go back to the fundamental principles of equity and honesty, with 
no other aim than the advancement of the commonwealth. (The Educa- 
tion of a Christian Prince, 1516) 


WAR AND PEACE 


I appeal to all who call themselves Christians! I urge them, as they would 
manifest their sincerity, and preserve their consistency, to unite with 

one heart and one soul, in the abolition of war, and the establishment of 
perpetual and universal peace. (The Complaint of Peace, 1521) 


‘The temporal government has laws which extend no further than to life 
and property and external affairs on earth, for God cannot and will not 
permit anyone but himself to rule over the soul....A [ruler’s] duty is 
fourfold: First, toward God there must be true confidence and earnest 
prayer; second, toward his subjects there must be love and Christian ser- 
vice; third, with respect to his counselors and officials he must maintain 
an untrammeled reason and unfettered judgment; fourth, with respect to 
evildoers he must manifest a restrained severity and firmness. (Temporal 
Authority: To What Extent It Ought to Be Obeyed, 1523) 


When I think of the office of soldier, how it punishes the wicked, slays 
the unjust, and creates so much misery, it seems an unchristian work and 
entirely contrary to Christian love; but if I think of how it protects the 
good and keeps and preserves house and home, wife and child, property 
and honor and peace, then it appears how precious and godly this work 
is....For if the sword were not on guard to preserve peace, everything 

in the world must go to ruin because of lack of peace.... When men 
write about war, then, and say that it is a great plague, that is all true; but 
they should also see how great the plague is that it prevents. (Whether 
Soldiers, Too, Can Be Saved, 1526) 


I venture to assert that no man is even capable of administering a mag- 
istracy properly unless he is a Christian. How, pray, does the state differ 
from the church? I mean in regard to the external habits and associations 
of life; for as far as the heart is concerned, I am well aware that the only 
church of Christ is that which trusts in Christ, while the state can be 
content if you show yourself a faithful citizen, even if you do not trust in 
Christ. (Commentary on True and False Religion, 1525) 


How does it happen that we Christians who are united by such powerful 
agencies have much greater quarrels than unbelievers? And how does it 
happen that in a Confederacy in which until now a fraternal love pre- 
vailed, for the sake of foreign lords violent quarrel has arisen? Answer: 
Real piety, by which is meant true worship and prayer to God, has 
disappeared among us. (A Solemn Warning, 1522) 


It does not befit a Christian to be a magistrate: the rule of the government 
is according to the flesh, that of the Christians according to the Spirit. 
Their houses and dwelling remain in this world, that of the Christians 

is in heaven. Their citizenship is in this world, that of the Christians is 

in heaven. The weapons of their battle and warfare are carnal and only 
against the flesh, but the weapons of Christians are spiritual, against the 
fortification of the devil. The worldly are armed with steel and iron, but 
Christians are armed with the armor of God, with truth, righteousness, 
peace, faith, salvation, and with the Word of God. (Schleitheim Confes- 
sion, 1527) 


The regenerated ...are the children of peace who have beaten their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks and know of 
no war. They give to Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to God the 
things that are God’. Their sword is the word of the Spirit which they 
wield with a good conscience through the Holy Ghost. (Menno Simons, 
The New Birth, 1550) 


[The object of civil government] is, that no idolatry, no blasphemy 
against the name of God, no calumnies against his truth, nor other 
offences to religion, break out and be disseminated among the people; 
that the public quiet be not disturbed, that every man’s property be kept 
secure, that men may carry on innocent commerce with each other, 

that honesty and modesty be cultivated; in short, that a public form of 
religion may exist among Christians, and humanity among men.... 
Civil authority is, in the sight of God, not only sacred and lawful, but the 
most sacred, and by far the most honorable, of all stations in mortal life. 
(Institutes IV.xx.4) 


If it is objected, that in the New Testament there is no passage or example 
teaching that war is lawful for Christians, I answer, first, that the reason 
for carrying on war, which anciently existed, still exists in the present day, 
and that, on the other hand, there is no ground for debarring magistrates 
from the defense of those under them; and, secondly, that in the Apostol- 
ical writings we are not to look for a distinct exposition of those matters, 
their object being not to form a civil polity, but to establish the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ; lastly, that there also it is indicated, in passing, that 
our Savior, by his advent, made no change in this respect. (Institutes 
iv.xx.12) 
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ERASMVS 


Portrait o 


THE CHRISTIAN HISTORY TIMELINE 


Erasmus the traveling humanist 


Where he went, who his friends were, who argued with him, who read his books 


ROTERODAMVS 


by Hans Holbein the 


Younger, c. 1530 


DESIDERIUS 


ERASMUS. ROT 


— 1456 Gutenberg produces the first 
printed Bible. 


1457 Lorenzo Valla, one of the most 
famous Italian humanists, dies. 


1466 Erasmus is born in ROTTERDAM. 


1483 Erasmus’s parents die of the 
plague. 


— 1488 Erasmus enters the 
Augustinian monastery at STEYN. 


|_¢.1489-1495 Erasmus writes 
The Antibarbarians. 


-—1492 Erasmus is ordained a priest. 


—149§ Erasmus begins study at 
the University of Paris. 


+-1496 Erasmus publishes a book 
of poetry. 


1499 William Blunt invites 
Erasmus to ENGLAND for his 
first visit. There he becomes 
friends with Thomas More and 


John Colet. 


--1500 Erasmus publishes Adages. 
That same year he writes his often- 
misquoted letter about buying books 
before clothes (see p. 1). 


-—1fOI-1503 Erasmus lives in 
FRANCE. 


+1503 Erasmus publishes Handbook 
of the Christian Soldier. 


t-1§04-1f06 Erasmus lives in 
the Low Countries in LEUVEN 
(in modern BELGIUM). 


-— 1§04 Erasmus publishes an edition of 
Valla’s Notes on the New Testament. 


+ 1506-1509 Erasmus lives in ITALY. 


t~ 1§07 Johann Froben purchases the 
printing house of Johann Amerbach. 


t- 1509 Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples publishes 
the Fivefold Psalter, a biblical humanist 
work, 


_ISII Erasmus publishes Praise of 
Folly. From 1511 to 1515, he serves as 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity at 
Cambridge. 


—1§09-ISI4 Erasmus lives in ENGLAND. 


Portrait of reformer Heinric! 
Bullinger by Hans As 5 


-— 1512 Erasmus publishes a handbook of 
style, De Copia or On the Abundance of 
Words and Things. 


—I§14 Erasmus returns to the 
Low CouNTRIEs. 


-— 1514 Scholars at the University of Alcala 
print the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 
Erasmus meets Froben, who becomes a 
good friend. 


—I§S1J-If16 Erasmus travels frequently 


+-1§1§ Oecolampadius becomes Erasmus’s 
assistant in the preparation of his New 
Testament. Erasmus also befriends other 
future Reformation leaders including 
Capito and Pellikan. 


+-1516 Erasmus publishes Paraclesis and 
The Education of a Christian Prince and 
releases his edition of the New Testament. 
Influenced by Erasmus, Thomas More 
publishes Utopia. Martin Luther writes to 
Erasmus about their disagreements for the 
first time. 


__I§17 Erasmus becomes a member of 
the theology faculty at the University 
of LEUVEN. 


to BASEL, preparing his New Testament. 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, PORTRAIT OF ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM, C. 1532. OIL ON LINDEN PANEL. ROBERT LEHMAN COLLECTION, 1975—METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART / [CCO] WIKIMEDIA 


HANS ASPER, HENRICH BULLINGER, 1550—PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, PORTRAIT OF BONIFACIUS AMERBACH, C. 1525. BLACK AND COLOURED CHALK, METALPOINT ON THE HAT AND HAIR—KUNSTMUSEUM BASEL / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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—1§17 Luther publishes the 95 Theses. 


1518 Erasmus publishes the first 
edition of his Colloquies. 


1519 Erasmus’s friend John Colet dies. 


+1520 Erasmus publishes System and 
Method of True Theology. A group 
of young humanists gathers around 
Ulrich Zwingli in Zurich; many will 
later break away and begin the Radical 
Reformation. 


+— 1521 Luther appears at the Diet 
of Worms. 


—1§2I-1529 Erasmus lives in BasEL. 


+1522 Diego Lopez Zuniga attacks 
Erasmus in The Blasphemies and 
Impieties of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 


‘1523 Erasmus writes the Catalogue of All 
the Works of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

He breaks off contact with Ulrich Zwingli. 
Ulrich von Hutten attacks him in Quarrel 
with Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Erasmus 
responds with The Sponge of Erasmus 
against the Aspersions of Hutten. Some 
Franciscan theologians first accuse him of 
“laying the egg that Luther hatched.” 
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Portrait of Queen Ma y of Hungary by 
an unknown Dutch artist, early 16th c. 


—1§24 Erasmus publishes Diatribe or 
Comparison on Free Will. He attacks 
Zwingli and Oecolampadius regarding 
their agreement with reformer Andreas 
Karlstadt. 


t—1§25 Zurich radicals, soon called 
Anabaptists, baptize each other as adults. 
Luther responds to the Diatribe by issuing 
The Bondage of the Will. Around this 
time Erasmus becomes friends with 
Bonifacius Amerbach. 


_1§26 Erasmus publishes The Institution 
of Christian Matrimony. He 
also responds to The Bondage 
of the Will by Martin Luther 
by issuing A Warrior 
Shielding a Discussion 

of Free Will against the 
Enslaved Will. 


eae 


1528 The first Hutterite 
communities form; they study 
Erasmus’s writings. 


Protestant, Erasmus moves 
to FREIBURG. 


-—1§29 Protestant leaders, 
including Luther, debate at the 


writes Epistle Against the 
False Evangelicals. 


1530 Erasmus writes A 
Christian Widow for Mary of 
Hungary. Lutherans present 
the Augsburg Confession, a 
statement of their faith, 

to the Diet of Augsburg 
summoned by Emperor 
Charles V. 


+-1§29 Because Basel becomes 


Colloquy of Marburg. Erasmus 


-— 1531 Zwingli is involved in a translation 
of the Bible based in part on the work of 
Erasmus. 


1532 Erasmus writes Clarifications to 
defend himself against censures from the 
University of Paris. 


— 1533 Erasmus writes On Restoring the 
Unity of the Church. 


t— 1534 Erasmus publishes On the Writing 
of Letters. Luther accuses him of 
questioning the concept of the Trinity. 


+~1§35 Erasmus publishes Ecclesiastes: On 
the Art of Preaching. Henry VIII executes 
his friend Thomas More. 


1536 Erasmus dies while on a long- 
term visit to BasEL. He had made 
Amerbach his heir and executor. 


‘1940 Erasmus’s complete works are first 
published. 


\ 
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Trompe Voeil painting of Erasmus by an| 
anonymous artist incorporating a print 
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Debating over the 
Promised Land 


ERASMUS AS A REFORMING LEADER 
Amy Nelson Burnett 


Erasmus befriended many future reformers. His biblical 
humanism struck a chord that resonated with their hunger 
for reform. As he produced his New Testament in Basel in 
1514-1516, many gathered around him before becoming Ref- 
ormation leaders in places like Strasbourg, Basel, and Zurich: 
Wolfgang Capito (c. 1478-1541), Johann Oecolampadius (see 
pp. 36-39), and Konrad Pellikan (1478-1556). Others such 
as Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) and Martin Bucer (1491-1551) 
were committed Erasmians before Luther’s rise to fame. 

Erasmus would never escape association with, and even 
blame for, some of what followed. According to Luther, Eras- 
mus would always be like Moses: able to see the Promised 
Land from afar, but never able to enter it himself. 


TEACHER OR REDEEMER? 

Erasmus never met Martin Luther personally, and by the 
mid-1520s, it was clear that the two men had fundamentally 
different approaches to the study of Scripture. Erasmus’s 
connections with the Swiss and south German reformers 
were much stronger and more personal. His biblical human- 
ist approach, characterized by careful study of the original 
languages as part of the exegesis of Scripture, combined with 


HATS OFF Later generations often associated Luther 
and Erasmus, as in this 1604 cartoon that includes (at 
back) the two of them exposing corrupt priests. 


a concerted effort to reform church and society, paralleled 
the reforms these men desired. 

In his pedagogical and devotional works, Erasmus crit- 
icized the abstract and irrelevant theology of medieval 
scholastic theologians, the moral failings and fiscal abuses 
of the clergy, and the superstition and ignorance of the laity. 
Rejecting too great a reliance on ceremonies and sacramen- 
tal actions, he advocated an internalized and Christ-centered 
piety, “the philosophy of Christ,” shaping one’s daily conduct. 

He argued that laypeople should be able to read the Bible, 
and, when he published an expanded version of his System 
and Method of True Theology as a separate treatise in 1520, it 
became one of his most influential works. 

Conservative theologians who felt that knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew was not necessary for the study of 
Scripture challenged this. They were concerned that his text- 
critical work undermined the authority of the Vulgate, the 
Latin translation of the Bible used to formulate doctrine. 


DIRCK VOLCKERTSZ, LUTHER EXPOSES THE DECEIT OF THE CATHOLIC CLERGY, 1604. ENGRAVING—RIJKSMUSEUM / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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When Luther first came to public attention with his crit- 
icism of indulgences, many saw him as a proponent of the 
same biblical humanism Erasmus was championing and 
associated the early “Luther affair” with the conflict between 
scholasticism and humanism (see pp. 11-14). Many of 
Erasmus’s defenders became early supporters of Luther. 

In 1516 Luther criticized Erasmus for not understand- 
ing Paul’s discussion of the law in the Epistle to the Romans. 
Erasmus did not share Luther’s deep awareness of the gulf 
separating sinful humans from a righteous God. For Luther 
the essential distinction between law—teaching human- 
kind’s complete inability to please God—and gospel—God’s 
gracious offer of forgiveness through Christ—was key to 
interpreting Scripture. In Luther’s eyes Erasmus’s empha- 
sis on Christian conduct detracted from Christ’s role as 
redeemer and downgraded him to merely a teacher. 

In the early years of the Reformation, however, many 
did not perceive this fundamental difference between the 
two men. Erasmus himself tried to walk a fine line between 
Luther and the Catholic Church, defending Luther’s right to 
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ONE OF THESE THINGS IS... Erasmus appears with 
Protestant leaders such as Luther and Melanchthon in 
this replica of a 1550 German image (above left). 


.». NOT LIKE THE OTHER? Luther (seen at /eft bringing 
the light of the gospel) criticized Erasmus sharply in 
Bondage of the Will (above right). 


be heard but avoiding any public endorsement of Luther’s 
teachings. Erasmus’s friends in Basel did not share his cau- 
tion, however. They oversaw the reprinting of Luther's 
treatises in that city, working with other printers after 
Erasmus forbade his publisher, Johann Froben (see pp. 
36-39), from taking part in this profitable venture. 

Through the early Reformation, Erasmus lived in the 
Netherlands, but persecution of Luther’s supporters there 
steadily increased, and he moved to Basel in 1521. Support 
for the evangelical movement—as the new reforms were 
known—in Basel grew rapidly, and Erasmus’s former edito- 
rial assistant, Oecolampadius, became its most prominent 
spokesman when he too returned to Basel in 1522. 

The two remained on friendly terms, but as the evangeli- 
cals moved from preaching into liturgical and institutional 
reform, Erasmus began to distance himself from his earlier 
colleagues. He would not allow Oecolampadius to claim him 
as “our Erasmus” in the preface of an Isaiah commentary, 
and he warned Zwingli to act with greater moderation and 
prudence. By the end of 1523, he had broken off correspon- 
dence with Zwingli. 


A POOR THEOLOGIAN? 

Erasmus publicly rejected Luther in Diatribe on Free Will 
(1524). Asserting that Scripture could be difficult to under- 
stand and that theological controversy does more harm than 
good, Erasmus argued that most interpreters gave some 
role to the human will in salvation. Luther responded with 
Bondage of the Will (1525) in which he famously compared 
the human will to a beast ridden either by God or by Satan. 
Erasmus published a lengthy response, but Luther refused 
further debate. Over the next decade, Luther continued to 
read Erasmus’s works but criticized him in private as a skep- 
tic and a poor theologian concerned only with morality. 
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CONRADVS PELLICANVS \ . . 
‘Theologus Tigurinus, i = evoked in this Northern Renaissance 


Ss 3 # 52. 
‘Qui fant fuerionlingue fide, peritus, 
‘Scripta probant: paffim catera fama canit. 
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The disagreement became public 
again a decade later. In 1534 Luther pub- 
lished a harsh attack on Erasmus, accus- 
ing him of questioning the doctrine of the Trinity. In his view 
Erasmus’s skepticism made him incapable of teaching sure 
doctrine. Erasmus quickly published a response, defending 
himself and calling Luther to task for abusive language. The 
public quarrel ended there; Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) 
and others prevailed upon Luther not to respond. As his older 
colleague did, Melanchthon rejected Erasmus’s approach to 
interpreting Scripture, but he expressed his criticisms in a 
more subtle way and was able to maintain an occasional cor- 
respondence with Erasmus despite their disagreements. 


“FALSE EVANGELICALS” 

Erasmus’s relationship with Swiss and south German 
reformers soured in different ways than that with Luther 
and Melanchthon. Both Zwingli and Oecolampadius agreed 
with Luther, not Erasmus, about the powerlessness of the 
human will in salvation, but a more significant source of 
disagreement between Erasmus and his former disciples was 


Se 


TAKE AND EAT One huge source of 
16th-c. debate was the Eucharist, 


painting (above) of the Last Supper. 


AGREE TO DISAGREE? Oecolam- 
padius (far left) and Pellikan (left) 
remained admirers of Erasmus 
despite theological differences. 


the Eucharist. In the fall of 1524, Andreas 
Karlstadt (1486-1541) published several 
pamphlets in Basel in which he argued 
that the bread and wine of the Lord’s 
Supper are not transformed into Christ’s 
actual body and blood during the Mass. 

Both Zwingli and Oecolampadius 
sided with Karlstadt, and they cited Eras- 
mus’s annotations on several key New 
Testament verses to support their posi- 
tion. Making matters even worse for Erasmus, reports circu- 
lated that Erasmus agreed with Zwingli about the sacrament. 

Enraged, Erasmus attacked his former colleagues both 
in private letters and in print. He rejected the claim that the 
elements remain mere bread and wine and asserted that he 
held to the consensus of the church concerning the Eucha- 
rist (see pp. 20-21). He did not specify what that “consensus” 
was, though, nor did he explicitly endorse the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Oecolampadius later complained bit- 
terly about those who swore they believed what the church 
prescribed but privately told their friends they would believe 
otherwise if the church permitted it. 

Despite these disagreements Erasmus remained in 
Basel, which allowed both Catholic and Protestant worship, 
until 1529 when the city officially adopted the Reformation 
and abolished the Mass. To avoid the appearance of approv- 
ing, Erasmus moved to the Catholic city of Freiburg. There 
he wrote Epistle Against the False Evangelicals (1529) in 


HANS ASPER, PORTRAIT OF JOHANNES OEKOLAMPAD, 1531 TO 1550. MIXED MEDIA ON LINDEN WOOD—KUNSTMUSEUM BASEL / [CCO] WIKIMEDIA 
NICOLAUS REUSNER, CONRAD PELLIKAN IN /MAGES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN OF LETTERS, 1587—JAGIELLONIAN LIBRARY / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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which he called the fruits of the Reformation licentiousness 
and the undermining of all authority. 

The pure church that the reformers sought had never 
existed, he said, and in rejecting the Roman church, the 
evangelicals had thrown the baby out with the bathwater. 
Strasbourg reformer Bucer responded with a defense of the 
evangelical movement, but this only prompted Erasmus to 
publish a bitter response in which he repeated his accusation 
that evangelical innovations had harmed Christendom. 

Erasmus’s publications against the “false evangelicals” not 
only expressed disagreement with them but also tried to coun- 
ter the accusations of some Catholic theologians that he had 
“laid the egg that Luther hatched” (see p. 1). Other moderate 
Catholics, however, continued to esteem Erasmus and hoped 
to heal the schism dividing the church. During the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530, they asked him to attend in person, in the 
hope that he could aid reconciliation. (He did not go.) 


PLEADING FOR UNITY 
With the threat of war increasing, Erasmus published On 
Restoring the Unity of the Church (1533), arguing that agree- 
ment was necessary only on a relatively small number of 
points; differences concerning ceremonies and other prac- 
tices were allowable. Lutherans and Catholics alike rejected 
Erasmus’s approach, but he found support from moder- 
ates on both sides. His suggestion that learned and pious 
men come together to establish doctrinal consensus proved 
unworkable between Protestants and Catholics in the 1540s, 
but, in a more limited way, it would bear fruit in the second 
half of the century, as Reformed and Lutheran theologians 
separately formulated confessions defining their positions. 

Unlike Luther, who had no interest in maintaining any 
contact with Erasmus, all of the Swiss and south German 
reformers he had mentored continued to esteem him. From 
the beginning of the Reformation, they had wholeheartedly 
embraced his approach to the interpretation of Scripture, 
and Erasmus’s repudiation of his former colleagues did little 
to damage their admiration for him. 

Oecolampadius’s discussions of biblical exegesis in his 
commentaries and treatises on the Lord’s Supper echoed 


CONTESTED FRIENDSHIPS Erasmus broke off his cor- 
respondence with Zwingli (left) but remained close to 
Capito (middle) and acquainted with Bucer (right). 


Erasmus’s guidelines in the System and Method. In his study 
plan for theology students, young Heinrich Bullinger (1504- 
1575) recommended Erasmus as the best commentator on the 
New Testament. The 1531 Zurich translation of the Bible, to 
which Zwingli contributed, listed Erasmus and Augustine as 
chief authorities, and Hebrew professor Pellikan relied exten- 
sively on Erasmus’s New Testament paraphrases in his own 
New Testament commentary. 

Zurich pastor Leo Jud (1482-1542) translated several 
of Erasmus’s works into German, and Capito translated 
Erasmus’s proposal for reuniting the church. These men val- 
ued not just Erasmus’s scholarship but also their personal 
relationships with him. After the aging and ailing Erasmus 
returned to Basel in 1535, Capito and Pellikan visited him. 

Although Erasmus rejected the innovations of these 
reformers, they continued to claim him after death. He was 
buried in Basel’s cathedral with full honors, and Oswald 
Myconius (1488-1552), the leader of the city’s Protestant 
church, preached the funeral sermon. In 1540 the first com- 
plete edition of his writings was published in Basel. 

Reacting to Protestant adulation of Erasmus, the 
church to which he gave his loyalty turned against him at 
the Council of Trent and placed his works on the Index of 
Prohibited Books. This prohibition was later relaxed, and 
Catholics circulated expurgated versions of his works. Only 
in the twentieth century, especially in the wake of the Second 
Vatican Council, have Catholic views of Erasmus become 
more positive. Perhaps Erasmus never entered the Promised 
Land, but he stood on the bridge between reformers and 
Catholics that Luther instead chose to burn. 


Amy Nelson Burnett is Paula and D. B. Varner University 
Professor of History at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
She is the author or editor of numerous books on the Refor- 
mation, including Debating the Reformation, Teaching the 
Reformation, and The Yoke of Christ. 
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Among the many paradoxes of Erasmus’s life and career is 
the fact that this staunch critic of late medieval monasticism 
was himself a monk who never renounced his vows or ceased 
to identify, in some sense, with the monastic vocation. 

Placed in the Augustinian house at Steyn (a different 
Augustinian order than Luther's) in 1487 by his guardians 
after his parents died, Erasmus took solemn vows in 1488. 
In 1493 he left, never to return, and in 1517 he obtained final 
and definitive sanction from the pope to live the life of an 
independent scholar. He repeatedly expressed distaste for the 
monastic life and claimed he had been pressured to join the 
convent and never had a genuine vocation. And yet he con- 
tinued to refer to himself as an Augustinian. 


THE WORLD AS ONE MONASTERY 

Erasmus distinguished between contemporary monasti- 
cism and the original monastic ideal—embodied above all in 
Jerome—in his youthful work De Contemptu Mundi or On 
Despising the World (1521), written while still in the mon- 
astery. He followed this with the Antibarbarians, a savage 
attack on the anti-intellectualism he found in actual contem- 
porary monasticism. Erasmus compared ideal monasticism 
to the thought of often misunderstood pagan philosopher 
Epicurus (341-270 BC), who taught that the ideal life was 
quiet seclusion and contemplation with moderate enjoyment 
of physical pleasures. For Erasmus true monasticism allowed 


e e e e 
Living the simple life 
“WHAT ELSE IS ACITY,” ERASMUS WROTE, “BUT A GREAT MONASTERY?” 
Edwin Woodruff Tait 


SHOW OF FORCE Henry VIII of England allies with Holy 
Roman Emperor Maximilian | c. 1513, showing the sort 
of military display that bothered Erasmus. 


the monk to live in seclusion from the world—the domain 
of violence, competition, material acquisition, and sensual 
pleasure—and to pursue the only pleasures that truly mat- 
tered, contemplation and study. 

At his core, though, Erasmus called all Christians 
to embrace this way of life in their particular circum- 
stances. In a 1514 letter to the prior of Steyn, his friend 
Servatius Rogerus, he defended his refusal to return to the 
monastery: 

How much more in accordance with the sentiment 
of Christ, to regard the whole world as one household, 
or as it were one monastery, to think of all mankind as 
our brethren or fellow canons, to hold the sacrament of 
baptism as the highest order of religion, and not to look 
where a man lives but how well he lives. 

In 1518 Erasmus reprinted his influential guide to holi- 
ness for lay Christians, the Handbook of a Christian Soldier. 
He bemoaned the separation between monastic and lay 
Christian life in a long prefatory letter to Benedictine abbot 
and humanist Paul Volz (1480-1544): “Why do we so limit 
the profession of Christ, which he wished to extend most 
widely? ... 1 beseech you, what else is a city but a great 


ANONYMOUS, THE MEETING OF HENRY VIII AND THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I, C. 1513. OIL ON PANEL—ROYAL COLLECTION / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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monastery?” In the Handbook itself, Erasmus exhorted his 
lay aristocratic audience to be true soldiers of Christ: 

There is no third way. ...If you are in the world, you 
are not in Christ. If you mean by the world the earth, 
the sea, and this common air, and heaven, then every- 
one is in the world; but if you identify the world with 
ambition, delights, desire, lust—indeed, if you are a 
dweller in the world in this sense of the word, you are 
not a Christian. 

Since the eleventh century, Western Christian 
movements had sought to bring the gospel into a more trans- 
formative relationship to lay life (see CH issue #110). The 
mendicant orders, with whose members Erasmus frequently 
tangled, had played an important role in this, as had his 
own order of Augustinian canons. So had the Brethren of 
the Common Life (see issue #141), a group of laypeople and 
monks originating in the Netherlands. They promoted holy 
living in “the world,” and their most famous text was The 
Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4 Kempis. Erasmus criticized 
his education by them as harsh and narrow but continued to 
be committed to their vision in his own way. 


THE VIRTUOUS PRINCE 
Erasmus’s own way led him to humanism (see pp. 11-14). 
Humanists were fundamentally literary scholars; they 
believed that studying and imitating proper models for 
speech and writing would improve one’s character and create 
a class of leaders nurturing a free and virtuous community. 
One early humanist, the poet Petrarch (1304-1374), summed 
up the difference of approach between humanism and scho- 
lastic philosophy by arguing that for humanists it was more 
important to will the good than to know the truth. 

“Civic humanists” of the Italian city-states, while mostly 
devout Christians, drew on classical pagan models of virtue, 
emphasizing human free will and taking an optimistic view 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS Erasmus 
saw both church father Jerome 
(above, 16th-c. painting) and philos- 
opher Epicurus (above right, 3rd-c. 
marble bust) as advocates of study 
and contemplation, though the lat- 
ter was often misunderstood as a 
promoter of sensual indulgence. 


COME SAIL AWAY Humanists sought 
to recover pagan as wellas Christian 
classics—as with this 1488 printing 
(right) of Homer’s Odyssey. 


of human potential for virtue. They 
tended to see impulses toward glory as 
praiseworthy if the glory sought was 
honor from wise and good people for 
genuine accomplishments that served 
the common good. 

By Erasmus’s time, however, these 
Italian city-states had largely lost their 
republican governments. First they came 


one by one under the sway of military strongmen or wealthy 
bankers. Humanists focused their efforts on teaching these 
“princes” to pursue power and glory through moral means. 
Then in 1494, just as Erasmus was beginning his career as a 
traveling intellectual, the king of France invaded Italy. This 
sparked a series of wars, lasting until 1559, during which Italy 
formed the primary battleground for extended conflict among 
the great powers of Europe—especially the French and the 
Habsburgs, rulers of Austria and the Netherlands. Eventually 
the Habsburgs gained control of Spain as well, making them a 
superpower, ifa rather cumbersome one. 

The papacy, which ruled much of central Italy, served as 
a power broker, even though in strictly military terms it did 
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not equal the great powers. But the popes of the early six- 
teenth century did not neglect military power. Alexander 
VI (1431-1503) carved out a state in north central Italy for 
his illegitimate son Cesare Borgia; Julius II (1443-1513) led 
armies and adroitly switched sides, striving to drive out 
“barbarian” invaders and establish papal dominance in Italy. 

During Julius’s pontificate Erasmus arrived in Italy 
for the first time, in 1506. The pope’s triumphal entry into 
Bologna was one of the first things he saw, and his disgust 
at the spectacle reverberated through his writings for years 
to come. Nothing was more fundamentally contrary to 
Erasmus’s vision of Christianity than a pope leading armies. 

Already weakened by homegrown despots, Italians 
found it hard to maintain ideals of republican liberty among 
clashing superpowers. The most famous Italian humanist of 


MONASTERY AND CITY Trained among 
Dutch Augustinians (a sample of whom 
are at left, c. 1500), Erasmus at one point 
found a spiritual home of sorts in the free 
imperial city of Basel (below, late 16th-c.) 


the era, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), repre- 
sented one possible response. His treatise The 
Prince (1532, though written earlier) called for 
realism and an analysis of how power actually 
works rather than how it ought to work. 


EXCUSES FOR WAR 

In contrast to Machiavelli’s ruthless realism, 
Erasmus offered an uncompromisingly ideal- 
istic, deeply Christian political vision. Many 
of his positions, seeming naive and idealistic in 
his own time, look remarkably farsighted today. 
While not rejecting monarchy, he argued for a 
constitutional monarch with royal power lim- 

ited by councils representing the interests of the people. 

He thought the medieval just war tradition had 
become little more than an excuse for monarchs to justify 
waging offensive war, and he hated mercenary soldiers, 
the backbone of sixteenth-century armies and often as 
much of a menace to civilians as to the enemy. Erasmus 
suspected monarchs of colluding to wage war on each 
other to increase their power over their own subjects and 
criticized the principal peaceful alternative, dynastic mar- 
riage—the primary means by which the Habsburgs had 
amassed their massive multinational empire. 

Like most Renaissance humanists, Erasmus believed 
in the power of education to shape character. He thought 
one root of monarchs irresponsible behavior was the chi- 
valric education they received—instruction in physical 
skills such as riding and fighting, combined with ancient 
and medieval heroic stories, such as the Arthurian leg- 
ends, which glorified war and adulterous love. He 
thought a virtuous young prince should study classical 
history and philosophy and above all read the Gospels. 
All this would teach the prince to promote peace and the 

welfare of his subjects rather than personal glory. 

Erasmus broke with most humanists in rejecting ambi- 
tion as an inherently legitimate motivation needing to be 
directed into constructive channels. He held a more radi- 
cal stance: he saw ambition as an inherently sinful impulse 
at odds with Christian discipleship. A truly Christian mon- 
arch, Erasmus believed, would accept military defeat or the 
loss of his power altogether rather than commit cruelty or 
injustice or break his word. 

The monarchs of Renaissance Europe showed little dis- 
position to listen to him. Erasmus was nominally an advisor 
to Charles (1500-1558), future Holy Roman Emperor, and 
dedicated his 1515 Instruction for a Christian Prince to 
him, but Charles’s own education was primarily chivalric. 
Erasmus and Thomas More (see p. 32) also had high hopes 


GEORG BRAUN AND FRANS HOGENBERG, MAP OF BASEL, 1572 TO 1612. COPPER ENGRAVING, COLOGNE. KARTENSLG SCHW ML 9A—PUBLIC DOMAIN, BASEL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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for the future Henry VIII (1491-1547), one of the few rul- 
ers of his time whose education had been guided largely 
by Christian humanist principles. Yet within a few years of 
his 1509 accession, Henry was waging war in France (p. 30) 
drawn by the lure of martial glory. 


SEEKING CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
After 1515 Erasmus had few dealings with international 
politics. From 1514 to 1516, he worked on his edition of 
the New Testament in the city-state of Basel, on the edge of 
Switzerland—one of several independent “free imperial cit- 
ies” in the Holy Roman Empire. There he found a flourishing 
printing industry, an atmosphere of intellectual freedom, 
and a circle of intellectuals interested in biblical scholarship 
and the reform of church and society. In 1521 he moved back. 
In imperial cities such as Basel and Strasbourg, as well 
as in the nearby cantons of Switzerland, the republican 


LOST GENERATION Erasmus had 
unrealized hopes that the edu- 
cation of Charles V (far left) and 
Henry VIII (/eft) would make them 
ideal Christian princes. 


ONCE IN CAMELOT The focus 
on military glory and adulter- 
ous love in Arthurian legends 
(below, c. 1475 painting) dis- 
turbed Erasmus. 


institutions withering in Italy still 
held sway. Groups of educated laity, 
with a sense of agency in commu- 
nity political life, earnestly debated 
the meaning of Scripture and its rel- 
evance for everyday life. Here, if anywhere, existed 
a chance for turning cities into “great monasteries,” 
communities of Christians dedicated to following 
the principles of Jesus in all aspects of their lives. 

Yet Erasmus was doomed to disappointment. 
The younger intellectuals who absorbed his schol- 
arship and his challenge to conventional late 
medieval religion took his ideas further than he 
liked. One by one most of them fell under the sway 
of the Protestant movement (see pp. 24-28). 

Critics already blamed Erasmus for “laying 
the egg that Luther hatched” (see p. 1), but he was 
much more guilty of laying the egg that Zwingli, 
Oecolampadius, and the eventual Reformed tra- 
dition hatched. And he thought it was a rotten 
egg—seeing it as a rejection of the “philosophy 
of Christ” in favor of a new dogmatism and yet 
another excuse for Christians to fight each other. 

In 1529 Erasmus left Basel for nearby Catholic 
Freiburg. Freiburg lacked the lively intellectual 
life of Basel, though, and after two years, Erasmus 
journeyed back again. He died in Basel in 1536. In 
that same year, a young French humanist exile in 

Basel, John Calvin (1509-1564), published the first edition of 
his own Institutes not of a Christian prince but of the entire 
Christian religion. 

Calvin had also been educated in circles influenced by 
the Brethren of the Common Life and had also studied at 
the University of Paris. Eventually he would find in Geneva 
a welcoming environment for his radical refashioning of 
Christian faith and life. Erasmus would have found much 
to disapprove of in Calvin, as he had in his predecessors. 
And yet arguably Calvin’s Geneva gave Erasmus’s ideal of 
the city as a “great monastery” its fullest actualization. The 
Reformed tradition was permanently stamped by Erasmus’s 
commitment to fostering an earnest and thoughtful spiritual 
life among all Christians. 


Edwin Woodruff Tait is a contributing editor at Christian 
History. 
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More is aman of an angel’s wit and singular learning. 
| know not his fellow...a man of marvelous mirth and 
pastimes, and sometime of as sad gravity. A man for 
all seasons.— Robert Whittington, 1520 


lawyer, judge, author, statesman, and politician, 
sometime historian and philosopher, and well- 
known Christian humanist. When he was a young page 
in the household of the archbishop of Canterbury, John 
Morton (c. 1420-1500), his employer noted that the intel- 
ligent, promising boy would be a “marvelous man.” 
More’s close friendship with Erasmus began in 1499 
when More was a student and lasted until his death. In 
1519 Erasmus wrote of his friend: “Friendship he seems 
born and designed for; no one is more open-hearted in 
making friends or more tenacious in keeping them.” 
Erasmus’s zeal for reviving and promoting classical 
Greek played a role in their friendship; More champi- 
oned the teaching of Greek in England. Through Eras- 
mus, More made important connections with northern 
Christian humanists. At the same time, More influenced 
his older colleague through his distinctive personality, 
ironic wit, political acumen, and humanist commitment. 
More remained one of the earliest public support- 
ers of Erasmus, consistently denying that the Protestant 
Reformation developed out of Erasmus’s writings. For 
his part Erasmus defended his friend after his death 
as having a character “more pure than any snow” and 
wrote that More’s genius was “such as England never 
had and never again will.” 


T ise More (1478-1535) was a leading English 


FOLLY AND A NOWHERE MAN 
In the early years of their friendship, More and Erasmus 


Brethren of the Christian humanist life 


THOMAS MORE, ERASMUS’S FRIEND 


DISAPPOINTED MENTORS More 
(left) and Erasmus originally aimed 
to influence King Henry VIII; they 
are shown (far left) presenting a 
poem to the young Prince Henry, 
age eight. 


shared an interest in exposing the 
follies and abuses of contemporary 
life, especially religious practice. 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly (1511) was 
dedicated to More, and its latinized 
Greek title, Moriae encomium, was a 
pun. Erasmus wrote the book while 
staying in More’s home and asserted 
that More both came up with the title 
and motivated him to publish it. 

In turn Erasmus influenced More 
to write his most enduring work, Utopia (1516). Though 
the title is usually translated literally as “No-Where,” More 
later clarified that he meant “a place of felicity.” Erasmus 
saw Utopia through its first publication in 1516; an early 
example of utopian/dystopian fiction, it influenced Tom- 
maso Campanella’s The City of the Sun (1623), Francis 
Bacon’s New Atlantis (1626), and Voltaire’s Candide (1759). 
More left unfinished History of King Richard III, an attack 
on royal tyranny and an influence on Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard III. He also wrote treatises on the passion of Christ 
and, as he awaited execution, the agony of Christ. 

More’s inflexible defense of Roman Catholicism 
eventually placed him in an untenable position. More 
believed that the ongoing reformations were dangerous 
both to the faith and to social stability. When Henry VIII 
positioned himself as the champion of Catholic faith, 
More served him as lord chancellor from 1529 to 1532. 

But when Henry made greater claims of personal 
spiritual authority, matters came to a tragic turning 
point. More’s opposition to the annulment of Henry’s 
marriage and subsequent remarriage enraged the king; 
when More refused to take the Oath of Supremacy, the 
king declared him guilty of treason and had him exe- 
cuted in 1535. At his death More reportedly said, “I die 
the King’s good servant, and God’s first.” Erasmus is said 
to have felt the loss deeply. Grief may have even contrib- 
uted to his surprising death less than a year later. 

Roman Catholics canonized More asa martyr in 1935, 
and Anglicans listed him as a martyr of the Reformation 
in 1980. He gained further fame in the 1960s with the 
appearance of Robert Bolt’s play A Man for All Seasons 
(1960) and the 1966 Oscar-winning movie version.—Paul 
E. Michelson, distinguished professor of history emeritus 
at Huntington University 


ERASMUS AND THOMAS MORE VISIT THE CHILDREN OF KING HENRY VII AT GREENWICH, 1499, OIL PAINTING BY FRANK CADOGAN COWPER © THE ARTIST'S ESTATE, WOA 2595 HERITAGECOLLECTIONS.PARLIAMENT.UK 
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Spiritual father or 
rejected scholar? 


ERASMUS AND THE ANABAPTISTS 
Astrid von Schlachta 


John Choler, a friend of Erasmus from Augsburg, told him 
in 1534 that Martin Luther had called Erasmus a “double- 
tongued impostor, a satanic schemer .. . an Anabaptist, a 
Sacramentarian, an Arian, a Donatist, a triply-great heretic 
and a crafty mocker of Christ, and six hundred others of 
this kind.” While in some writings Erasmus had occasion- 
ally praised Anabaptist religious devotion, he also realized 
that being accused of Anabaptist sympathies was dangerous. 
He rejected any connection to the quickly stigmatized and 
criminalized reform movement. In a 1534 letter to Guido 
Morillon, he wrote: 

The Anabaptists have flooded the Low Countries just 
as the frogs and locusts flooded Egypt: a mad genera- 
tion, doomed to die. They slipped in under the appear- 
ance of piety, but their end will be public robbery. ... 
Although they teach absurdities, not to say impossibili- 
ties, and although they spread unlovely things, the pop- 
ulace is attracted as if by a fateful mood or rather the 
impulse of an evil spirit in this sect. 

Yet in the preface to his 1524 Paraphrases, Erasmus 
had stated that it made sense to baptize young people again 
after they had been instructed in the faith; in Complaint of 
Peace (1517), he had written critically about warfare; and he 
criticized excesses of the clergy and lack of authentic faith 
within the Catholic Church—as did the Anabaptists. His 
contemporaries—and_ critics—noticed. Such accusations 
tied Erasmus to the Anabaptist movement, no matter how 
much he protested. But how much of Erasmus’s work pre- 
ceded Anabaptist ideas? Was he really their spiritual father? 


A THIRD WAY 

Anabaptists came into the public eye in late January 1525 
with their first baptism in Zurich. Some believers from the 
circle of reformer Ulrich Zwingli had already expressed res- 
ervations about infant baptism and about Zwingli’s views on 
the close connection between faith and political authorities 
(see pp. 20-21). The Anabaptists formed a third way or third 
wing of the Reformation—identifying as neither Catholic 
nor Protestant. Other baptisms followed; the new movement 
quickly gained adherents. 

The Anabaptists’ teachings challenged centuries-old 
premises of Christian life in the Holy Roman Empire. They 
rejected military service and oath swearing, they refused to 
submit to territorial churches, and they practiced commu- 
nal Bible study with interpretation by the community of 
believers rather than the clergy. Secular and ecclesiastical 
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“FROGS AND LOCUSTS” This Swiss manuscript, an 
early 17th-c. history of Zurich, shows Anabaptists hid- 
ing in the woods and being arrested. 


authorities fought them from the beginning through per- 
secution, forced migration, imprisonment, and the death 
penalty. Despite these hardships they survived; today the 
Mennonites, the Hutterites, various Brethren groups, and 
the Amish trace their roots back to them. 

The question of the relationship between Erasmus and 
the Anabaptists, however, revolves around defining human- 
ism. Did humanism only unite those, like Erasmus and 
Thomas More (see p. 32), well versed in ancient languages 
and literature and sharing a common ethic? Or was human- 
ism a broader community in which any intellectuals who 
saw themselves as avant-garde could come together through 
letter-writing friendships, discourse, and debate? Was this 
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a community into which Anabaptists could have made 
inroads? 

Such intellectual Christian communities were form- 
ing all over Europe, including in Zurich, where humanistic 
reading circles gathered around Zwingli and interacted 
with his ideas. These were comparable to the Sodalitaten— 
circles in university towns in which a scholar gathered 
students around him. Beginning in 1520 the group included 
Conrad Grebel (c. 1498-1526), Felix Mantz (c. 1498-1527), 
and Simon Stumpf (dates unknown). 

These men were part of a humanistically educated mid- 
dle (burgher) class—a class that often served as the driving 
force for religious renewal in cities. They endeavored to 
provide “religious food” for themselves through small 
gatherings, thus remedying a shortfall they blamed on 
the Catholic Church. The means for hiring Reformation- 
minded preachers came from burgher-funded foundations. 

Thus the men around Zwingli, who later became 
Anabaptist leaders, met to discuss theological issues and to 
read the Bible together. In doing so they gradually devel- 
oped explicit disagreement with Zwingli’s aims. 

Important Anabaptist preachers of the first genera- 
tion, such as Grebel, Mantz, and Balthasar Hubmaier 
(1480-1528), also had humanist university educations and 
exchanged letters in educated circles. Hans Denck (c. 1495- 
1527) and Ludwig Hatzer (1500-1529) were versed in ancient 
languages, as evidenced by their German translation of the 
Old Testament’s prophetic books (1527). 


BAPTISM AND OATH-SWEARING 

Erasmus’s influence can also be seen in the work of Menno 
Simons (1496-1561), who referenced Erasmus’s writings 
in his own work. He cited the humanist’s critical inquiry 
into infant baptism as an apostolic institution and referred 
to Erasmus’s remark (in his New Testament edition) that 
Jesus had forbidden swearing oaths. Historians assume 
that Menno at least possessed Erasmus’s Latin translation 
of the New Testament; whether he also owned Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases is not certain. 

Some scholars argue that Menno not only knew 
Erasmus’s theological works well, but that key statements 
of his theology can be traced back to Erasmus. Menno’s 
knowledge of Latin, his ability to participate in intellectual 
discussions, and some of his theological wording, termi- 
nology, and arguments indicate that he was educated in 
humanistic thought and influenced by Erasmus in particular. 
Three aspects of his theology seem particularly Erasmian— 
his emphasis on the way of salvation, his basic thoughts about 
the material-spiritual contrast, and his criticism of the medi- 
eval church as being the religion of the material. 

The Hutterites, an Anabaptist community that led a 
well-organized and prosperous life while holding goods in 
community on their farms in Moravia, also read the works 


LEARNED LEADER Menno Simons (above), organizer of 
Dutch Anabaptism, certainly read Erasmus and proba- 
bly had a humanist education. 
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of famous humanists. The tolerant environment of Moravia 
enabled the Hutterites to write extensively. The works of 
Erasmus circulated in their community, and Hutterite preach- 
ers used them for exegesis and to prepare their own spiritual 
writings. Some biblical paraphrases handed down by the 
Hutterites seem to show Erasmus’s influence. These may go 
back to early leader and elder Peter Riedemann (c. 1506-1556), 
author of the Hutterites’ basic “Account of Our Faith.” 

But looking at Anabaptists outside these leaders, as well 
as at developing Anabaptist communities that promoted 


FRANGOIS STUERHELT, PORTRAIT OF MENNO SIMONS, 17TH C. ENGRAVING, LEIDEN—RIJKSMUSEUM / [CCO] WIKIMEDIA 


ANONYMOUS, MAP OF ZURICH, C. 1540—ZURICH CENTRAL LIBRARY / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 
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LEO PAULUS JOHANNES STRACKE, STANDING STATUE OF ERASMUS WITH BOOK AND QUILL IN HAND, 1880 TO 1900. ROTTERDAM. SANDSTONE—[CC BY-SA 3.0] WIKIMEDIA 
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BOOK CLUB MEETING The same history of 
Zurich that you can see on p. 33 depicts the 
beginning of humanist reading circles (right) in 
the town (below in 1540). 


ACADEMIC WORK Whether you connect the 
Anabaptists to Erasmus (far right) depends 
to some degree on whether you emphasize 
their scholarship or their simplicity. 


the priesthood of all believers, provides a differ- 
ent answer. Here a clear bias prevailed against 
university education and humanistic ideas. A 
famous Anabaptist saying ran: Die Gelehrten, die 
Verkehrten (The learned, the incorrect). 


DISCIPLESHIP AND PEACE 

Later historians have never come to a consensus. 

Ludwig Keller (1849-1915) in The Reformation and 

the Older Reform Parties (1885) saw the Anabaptists 

in the tradition of the Waldenses, the Bohemian 
Brethren, and Erasmus—focused on discipleship, 

turning away from the world, and peace. Walther 

Kohler (1870-1946), a church historian in Zurich, 

also argued that Erasmus was the “spiritual father 

of the Anabaptists.” In contrast influential North 
American Mennonite theologian and historian Harold 
Bender (1897-1962) was critical of the thesis that Erasmus 
and humanism significantly influenced the Anabaptists. 
Bender believed that Zurich leaders such as Grebel, Mantz, 
and Sturm had turned away from humanism to give priority 
to the restoration of the early church. 

Ultimately those who see Erasmus as an intellectual, 
deeply steeped in learned languages and connected to net- 
works of scholars, will emphasize the contrast with the 
Anabaptists. Whoever classifies him as a biblical humanist 
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writing against medieval scholastic theology and eccle- 
siastical corruption will find in him connections to the 
Anabaptists—no matter how much he may have compared 
them to frogs and locusts in his own day. 


Astrid von Schlachta is director of the Mennonite Research 
Center in Weierhof, Germany, and lecturer in early modern 
history at the Universities of Hamburg and Regensburg. She is 
the author or editor of numerous German-language books on 
early Anabaptist history. 
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Colleagues and critics 


ERASMUS AND HIS COMPLEX RELATIONSHIPS WITH HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


Jennifer A. Boardman 


JACQUES LEFEVRE D’ETAPLES (c. 1450-1536) 
Little information about Jacques Lefévre’s early life is 
known apart from his birthplace of Etaples, France (hence 
the addition to his surname to differentiate him from a con- 
temporary). By the time he entered the University of Paris 
to study for the bachelor of arts degree in the late 1470s, he 
was an ordained priest. 

Around the age of 30, Lefévre traveled to Italy and 
familiarized himself with Aristotle, Plato, and other 
classical thinkers. He became a devoted humanist and 
returned to the University of Paris to utilize classical 
teaching styles as a professor. 

He later moved to the Benedictine Abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, where his former student Guillaume 
Brigonnet (c. 1472-1534) was abbot. There Lefévre delved 
into deep study of the Bible. In his De Maria Magdalena 
et Triduo Christi Disceptatio (1517), Lefévre contended 


HOT OFF THE PRESSES Lefevre contributed to biblical 
scholarship; above are his 1541 Bible translation (left) 
and c. 1515-1517 commentary (right). 


against some medieval thinkers that Lazarus’s sister 
Mary, Mary Magdalene, and the woman who anointed 
Jesus’s feet were all different women. Extreme controversy 
ensued, but he continued working and writing. Erasmus 
was also critical of Lefevre, particularly around the latter’s 
knowledge of Greek in his commentary on Paul’s epistles. 

By 1523 Lefévre was vicar general of now-Bishop 
Briconnet’s church in Meaux. Within two years Franciscan 
friars suspected the clergy there of holding Protestant 
views—their diocesan reform had hints of “Lutheranism.” 
The resulting suppression of his works by the Parlement 
of Paris forced Lefévre to flee France. He was only able 
to return under King Francis I’s protection. Later Lefévre 


LEFEVRE D'ETAPLES, LA SAINCTE BIBLE EN FRANCOIS, 1541. WOODCUT, ANTWERP—PUBLIC DOMAIN, HERITAGE AUCTIONS 


ANONYMOUS, ST PAUL AND ST PETER FLANKING A TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR THE EPISTLES OF PAUL, ILLUSTRATION TO JACQUES LEFEVRE D'ETAPLES, C. 1515. HAND COLORED METALCUT, FRANCE.© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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SUPERSTAR PRINTER Froben (right, 
with his printer’s mark designed by 
Holbein, far right) made Basel a 
Reformation center. 


received the shelter of the 
King’s sister Marguerite de 
Navarre (1492-1549); he 
served as court chaplain and 
tutored her children and 
other young royals, living at 
court until his death. 

Although he often courted 
controversy, Lefevre always 
seemed more interested in teach- 
ing and learning than in theological 
debates. His piety astounded his con- 
temporaries, with Martin Luther writing 
in 1517, “I am afraid Erasmus does not exalt 
Christ and God’s grace enough and in this he is 
much more ignorant than Lefevre.” 

Like Erasmus, Lefévre remained a Roman Catholic 
dedicated to reform from within. One of those reforms 
included the availability of the Bible in the people’s own 
language, which he boldly declared in the introduction 
to his 1523 French translation of the four Gospels: “The 
Gospels are made available to you in the vernacular tongue 
from the Latin version that is read everywhere, without 
adding or removing anything, so that the simple members 
of Christ’s body may be as certain of the evangelical truth 
as those who have it in Latin.” 


JOHANN FROBEN (c. 1460-1527) 

Born in Hammelburg, Germany, Johann Froben went to 
university in Basel, after which he established a printing 
business in the city. Basel was quickly becoming a center 
of European printing through the established work of 
Johann Gutenberg’s former apprentices. 

Froben developed a professional friendship with famous 
printer Johann Amerbach (1444-1514), whose son Bonifa- 
cius Amerbach was a professor in Basel; Froben eventu- 
ally purchased Amerbach’s printing house in 1507. Froben 
desired to use his printing acumen to publish the works of 
the Greek fathers and joined with the older Amerbach and 
Johann Petri to print the collected works of Augustine. 

Froben and Erasmus had both a deep friendship and 
a successful working relationship. Erasmus would stay 
with Froben’s family whenever in Basel, and Froben pub- 
lished many of Erasmus’s works. Between Froben and his 
son, the pair printed more than 200 of Erasmus’s writ- 
ings and revisions. 

Froben’s most famous printing was 
Instrumentum Omne, Erasmus’s New Testament in Greek. 
Martin Luther consulted the second edition of the work 
in his own translation of the New Testament into collo- 
quial German. 


Novum 


-ROTERODAMVA, 
atcpalios. 


“MORE IGNORANT” Luther said 
in 1517 that he preferred the 
piety of Lefévre (right) to that of 
Erasmus. 


Froben also hired famous art- 
ist Hans Holbein the Younger (c. 
1497-1543) to illustrate many 
of his texts, and the artist cre- 
ated Froben’s printer’s mark and 
painted a portrait of him circa 
1522. Froben innovated Basel’s 
printing industry by using roman 
type, italics, and Greek fonts. 

In 1527 Erasmus wrote a let- 
ter describing his grief over his abe 
great friend Froben’s death, argu- La 
ing, “all the apostles of science 
ought to wear mourning.” In large part because of Froben’s 
skill, dedication, and innovation as a printer, Basel became 
the sixteenth-century center of the Swiss printing world, 
spreading ideas that would contribute to the Reformation. 
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JOHN COLET (1467-1519) 

Born the oldest son of Sir Henry Colet, who served twice 
as the lord mayor of London, John Colet graduated from 
Oxford in 1490. After becoming a rector, he traveled to 
France and Italy in 1493 to study law, patrology, and Greek 
for three years. Colet returned to England in 1496, was 
ordained two years later, and began lecturing at Oxford on 
the epistles of Paul. While a lecturer Colet invited fellow 
humanist Erasmus to visit him in England, where Erasmus 
watched Colet deftly shift from the old scholastic method 
of teaching to one that incorporated classical methods of 
instruction. 
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By 1504 Colet was appointed dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and five years later, after inheriting a great deal 
of money from his father, he founded St. Paul’s School— 
where boys could receive a Christian education. Colet later 
became chaplain to Henry VIII and preached at Thomas 
Wolsey’s ordination as cardinal. 

Though some portrayed Colet as a closet or emerg- 
ing Protestant, he remained a devoted priest who wanted 
to reform the Catholic Church from within. He believed 
that only by reading the Bible could one gain holiness, 
and he also attacked idolatry and abuses within the 
church. The bishop of London even accused Colet of her- 
esy in 1512, although the charges were later dropped. 

Colet wrote commentaries on Romans and Corinthians 
as well as treatises on the church and the sacraments. He 
also wrote a popular Latin grammar book with William 
Lilly (c. 1468-1522) and Erasmus. Erasmus wrote of his 
friend, “When I listen to Colet it seems to me that I am 
listening to Plato himself’—great praise from a fellow 
admirer of the classical philosophers. 

Colet died in 1519 of the sweating sickness in London. 


JOHANNES OECOLAMPADIUS (1482-1531) 

Born in Germany into a well-off family, Oecolampadius 
went to Heidelberg University to study theology. He soon 
became a humanist interested in classical learning, Greek, 
and Hebrew. By 1515 he was cathedral preacher in Basel, 
and because of Oecolampadius’s deep knowledge of Greek, 
he became Erasmus’s assistant on the latter’s Greek transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Oecolampadius continued his 
love for languages and theology by translating many Greek 
church fathers’ works. 

Oecolampadius had an interest in the monastic life 
and joined the Brigittine monastery at Altomiinster in 
1520. He found his position there uncomfortable after 
his rejection of transubstantiation and his emphasis 
on the study of the Bible were revealed, and he left in 
1522. Oecolampadius returned to Basel to teach at the 


FRIEND AND MENTOR Bonifacius Amerbach (left) is pic- 
tured here by Hans Holbein, whom he encouraged. 


“PLATO HIMSELF” John Colet (middle), like Erasmus, 
remained within Catholicism while critiquing it. 


REIGNING IN BASEL Oecolampadius (above) assisted 
Erasmus in preparing his New Testament, but their 
views later diverged. 


university and preach at St. Martin’s Church. Not only 
did he depart from Catholic views of transubstantia- 
tion but also went so far as to join Zwingli in disagreeing 
with Luther’s view that the Eucharist contains Christ’s 
real presence. 

Instead Oecolampadius advocated for a humanist 
understanding of the Greek New Testament: Jesus’s body 
and blood could be nothing more than symbolic. Luther 
and Oecolampadius debated one another on the meaning 
of the Eucharist in 1529 at the Colloquy of Marburg. The 
two camps divided their allegiance to either Luther's side 
or Zwingli’s. 

After Oecolampadius became Basel’s most celebrated 
preacher, speaking against Roman Catholic abuses and 
a literal interpretation of the Eucharist, the city of Basel 
officially adopted the views of the Protestant Reformation 
in 1529. Erasmus complained, “Oecolampadius is reign- 
ing here.” 

Oecolampadius was relieved that the transfer was 
peaceful and involved no violence. Conflicts contin- 
ued elsewhere as the Reformation spread, however, and 
Zwingli was killed during the Battle of Kappel in 1531. 
Oecolampadius, already struggling with his health, joined 
his friend and colleague in death one month later. 


BONIFACIUS AMERBACH (1495-1562) 

The son of a Swiss printer (see p. 37), Bonifacius Amer- 
bach studied law and classical antiquities in Basel and 
Freiburg. He then moved to Avignon, France, to study 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, PORTRAIT OF JOHN COLET, C. 1535. COLOURED CHALKS WITH PEN AND INK AND SILVERPOINT ON PINK-PRIMED PAPER—ROYAL COLLECTION / PUBLIC DOMAIN, WIKIMEDIA 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, PORTRAIT OF BONIFACIUS AMERBACH, 1519. MIXED MEDIA ON FIR WOOD. AMERBACH CABINET 1662, INVENTORY 314—PUBLIC DOMAIN, KUNSTMUSEUM BASEL 
MEMORIAL PLAQUE FOR JOHANNES OEKOLAMPAD, ALLSCHWILERPLATZ, BASEL—EINDAO / [CC BY-SA 4.0] WIKIMEDIA 
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FIGHTING WIDOW Mary of Hungary, posed as an 
Amazon, is dressed in black and white to repre- 
sent her widowhood in this print (right). 


under Andreas Alciatus (1492-1550), or Alciat, 
a renowned Italian writer and lawyer. Amerbach 
received his doctorate in Avignon in 1525, thereaf- 
ter teaching at the University of Basel. 

As a student in Basel, Amerbach struck up a 
friendship with Hans Holbein the Younger, who 
painted a portrait of Amerbach in 1519; Holbein 
would go on to become a famed court painter to 
Henry VII in 1535. During Reformation outbreaks 
of Bildersturm (image-storm, or iconoclasm) when 
Protestants destroyed religious art, Amerbach saved 
numerous Holbein paintings. 

While in Freiburg, Amerbach befriended 
Erasmus, with whom he initially shared opposition 
to the views of the reformers. Amerbach was espe- 
cially reluctant to accept Johannes Oecolampadius’s 
view on the Lord’s Supper—that Christ’s body 
is metaphorically, not literally, present with the 
bread. To maintain Amerbach’s professoriate, the 
University of Basel agreed that the professor could 
abstain from partaking in the Lord’s Supper. 

In 1534 the city of Basel released a new confession 
for those who lived there to sign; this confession’s 
language on the Eucharist was vaguer, and the city 
council agreed with Amerbach that his views were 
not contrary to it. He became rector of the university 
in 1535, and immediately went to Freiburg to fetch 
Erasmus to help him. After Erasmus died in Basel in 1536, 
Amerbach became the heir of his estate, demonstrating 
how close their friendship had been. 

Amerbach had tried to outrun the plague at various 
times in his life—first in 1521 and again in 1539—but 
his wife, Martha, and youngest daughter, Esther, died of 
the disease in 1541 and 1542. Amerbach lived another 20 
years, retiring from teaching at the university in 1548. 


MARY OF HUNGARY (1505-1558) 

Mary was the fifth child born to King Philip I and Queen 
Joanna of Castile. Mary’s mother, Joanna, was the sister of 
Catherine of Aragon, Henry VIII’s first wife, and her grand- 
father was Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian I. Married 
in 1515 to King Louis II of Hungary and Bohemia, she was 
crowned queen of Hungary six years later. 

Her marriage was happy, and she mourned her hus- 
band’s death when he drowned during the Battle of 
Mohacs against invading Ottomans. A Hungarian court- 
ier wrote to Erasmus at the time that if Queen Mary 
“could only be changed into a king, our affairs would be in 
better shape.” Because she had no children, Mary’s reign 
as queen of Hungary ended at Louis II’s death; she vowed 
never to marry again. 
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Mary wasinterested in the writings of Luther and Erasmus. 
Both men wrote treatises for the young widow: Luther ded- 
icated to her Four Comforting Psalms in 1526, and Erasmus 
wrote A Christian Widow to Mary in 1530. Regardless of her 
personal humanist and perhaps Protestant-leaning views, 
Mary acquiesced to the advocacy of Catholicism as the only 
true faith by her brother, Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. 

After Mary served a short regency in Hungary, Charles V 
appointed her regent of the Netherlands; he needed trusted 
family members to help rule the many territories in his king- 
dom. An ardent opponent of Protestantism, Charles V forced 
Mary to discourage its spread throughout the Netherlands. 
She did not rule with a heavy hand toward Protestants, how- 
ever, perhaps betraying her sympathies. 

After Charles renounced his throne in favor of his son 
Philip, Mary also resigned after 27 years of service and 
moved to Castile. In a letter to her brother outlining her rea- 
sons for wishing to resign, she wrote, “a woman is never so 
much respected and feared as a man, whatever her position.” 
She died in Castile at age 53. 


Jennifer A. Boardman is a freelance writer and editor. She 
holds a master of theological studies from Bethel Seminary 
with a concentration in Christian history. 
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“Wherever truth can 


be found” 


Ronald K. Rittgers is professor of the history of 
Christianity at Duke Divinity School. He is the 
author or editor of numerous books on the Refor- 
mation including A Widower’s Lament, The 
Reformation of the Keys, and The Reformation 
of Suffering. He spoke to us about the continuing 
relevance of Erasmus. 


CH: What do you most want people to under- 
stand about Erasmus as a humanist? 


RONALD K. RITTGERS: I teach a class 
called Faith and Folly: Christian Human- 
ism in the Renaissance. We treat Erasmus 
as arguably the most famous Christian 
intellectual north of the Alps during his 
lifetime. I think what’s most important 
about Erasmus—and this is true of all the 
Christian humanists—is that he believed 
the gospel and was earnest about his life 
with Christ, and at the same time, he wel- 
comed truth, goodness, beauty, justice, and 
virtue wherever they can be found—even 
outside of specifically Christian sources. 

Most of the Protestant reformers were 
trained as humanists. After plague, war, 
and schism, the humanists wanted Europe 
and its church to be reborn. They wanted 
better editions of the church fathers’ writ- 
ings and better editions of Scripture, but 
also better editions of non-Christian 
sources. Erasmus famously wrote in the 
Handbook of a Christian Soldier—when 
he’s talking about the necessity of read- 
ing ancient philosophy, especially Plato, to understand 
the Bible—“But let everything be related to Christ.” 

Ancient Christian logos theologians (logos is the 
Greek word for “word” used in John 1 for Jesus) believed 
that Christians have a leg up on every other ancient phi- 
losophy because we have reason himself. We have the 
Word himself. 

Erasmus was very consciously reappropriating that. 
There was this spirit of generosity that wherever there is 
truth, wherever there is wisdom, wherever there is virtue, 
it’s related to Christ. Therefore it is a gift for the Christian. 
There were tensions there, to be sure. Erasmus got into 
trouble for saying Socrates will probably be in heaven. 
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ON THE ROAD AGAIN This 1954 mosaic in Rotterdam on 
a house named for Erasmus’s friend Holbein shows 
Erasmus riding between Rotterdam and Basel. 


Erasmus was very influenced by the late medieval 
movement of spiritual renewal called devotio moderna: 
deeply heartfelt inward piety that produces the imitation 
of Christ. But he also wanted to read all kinds of people 
outside the Christian fold because he believed he could 
find wisdom there too. I think that’s a really interesting 
tension for a modern Christian to live in: being rooted in 
Christ, but being open to wherever God has placed good- 
ness, truth, and wisdom for us to find. 
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HE’S EVERYWHERE Erasmus also shows 
up in this c. 1870 statue at Canterbury 
Cathedral in England (right) and on this 
2016 marker noting his birthplace in Rot- 
terdam (far right). 


CH: Erasmus traveled a lot. What was his role 
as a friend, networker, and influencer? 


RKR: Erasmus was uniquely cosmopolitan 
in outlook among the humanists. Most of 
them were ardent nationalists, and Erasmus 
refused to be roped into any one national 
tradition—Dutch or otherwise. He had invi- 
tations to take up residence with all of the 
movers and shakers of his age; he’d visit for 
a while, but then he’d move on. 

Wherever he could find worthy intellec- 
tual interlocutors who were deeply committed 
to spiritual renewal, that’s where he wanted 
to be—not just because he wanted to be with 
smart people, but because he wanted to tran- 
scend differences that separated people. He was not intimi- 
dated by the boundaries that other people set up. 

On the other hand, Luther was frustrated with him 
because Erasmus wouldn’t take a position in their debate 
(see pp. 24-27). Luther referred to him as a slippery eel. 
Erasmus didn’t quite understand what was at stake pas- 
torally in that whole debate. Luther’s existential pastoral 
sensibilities come through. Erasmus as pastor, I’m not so 
keen on; but Erasmus as a generous orthodox Christian 
theologian and intellectual—there’s a lot there. (To be 
fair Erasmus did author works of a pastoral nature, but 
they were not nearly as popular as Luther’s.) 


CH: What about his ideas on education? 


RKR: Some people criticize Erasmus as being too ideal- 
istic about education. He developed a whole curriculum 
for how everyone should be introduced to the “philoso- 
phy of Christ.” Given the literacy rates of the day (under 
10 percent), which he knew full well, maybe he was a little 
out of touch with reality. But he did inspire a Protestant 
school in Nuremberg in 1526 that became a forerunner 
of the German gymnasium school system. 

Was he out of touch or was he just ahead of his time? 
I think the final line of my lecture on Erasmus is that 
nobody followed the letter of his prescriptions, but his 
spirit lived on, which was entirely appropriate given his 
Neoplatonic leanings. 

When my wife and I discussed sending our kids to 
college, I said I wanted them to have an education in 
Christian humanism. I want them to be able to encoun- 
ter truth wherever it is. But I want them to be rooted 
in biblical theology. And that’s basically what Erasmus 
wanted, beginning with the Bible itself. 


CH: Are there some areas where we shouldn’t listen to Erasmus? 


RKR: The Neoplatonism thing can cut both ways. When 
there’s been a strict division between mind and body, as 
can happen in Neoplatonism, misogyny has often fol- 
lowed. We can question what role women played in Eras- 
mus’s program for reform and what vision he had for the 
education of women. 

Also the debate with Luther was an interesting intel- 
lectual question for him. He laid out the different views 
and asked: Why do we have to nail it down to one thing? 
For Luther people need to know what’s expected of them, if 
anything, in the life of salvation, because the peace of their 
conscience is at stake. 

I think Erasmus was orthodox in his theology. But 
you can criticize his Christology for being too low and his 
human anthropology as being too high. He affirmed the 
necessity of grace in salvation, but sometimes he presented 
Christ primarily as a teacher of Christian virtue whom we 
can follow by the exercise of our (somewhat) free will. 

He was so deeply concerned about the materialism 
and the superstition of a lot of late medieval piety that 
he was constantly trying to get people to look beyond it. 
But Christianity has a lot at stake in affirming the good- 
ness of the material world—provisionally in this age, but 
still good. 

When push came to shove, Erasmus said he agreed 
with the historical church about the Eucharist (see pp. 
20-21), and he got upset when reforming Protestants 
saw him as advocating for a spiritual presence in the 
Eucharist rather than Jesus’s physical presence in the ele- 
ments. He would say he’d never said that. But you can see 
why they concluded that he believed in a spiritual pres- 
ence from his theology. 
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Recommended resources 


READ MORE ABOUT THE LIFE OF ERASMUS AND HIS ROLE IN SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY HUMANISM AND REFORM IN THESE RESOURCES RECOMMENDED 


BY OUR AUTHORS AND CH STAFF. 
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To learn more about humanism, particularly in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, see Erika Rummel, The 
Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation (1999) and The Confessionalization of Humanism 
in Reformation Germany (2000); and Stephen Ryle, ed., 
Erasmus and the Renaissance Republic of Letters (2014). 


For more on the life of Erasmus and his thought, con- 
sult Louis Bouyer, Erasmus and His Times (1959); Roland 
Bainton, Erasmus of Christendom (1969); Marjorie 
O’Rourke Boyle, Erasmus on Language and Method in 
Theology (1977), Christening Pagan Mysteries (1981), and 
Rhetoric and Reform (1983); Cornelis Augustijn, Eras- 
mus (1991); Hilmar Pabel, Erasmus’s Vision of the Church 
(1995) and Conversing with God (1997); James Tracy, Eras- 
mus of the Low Countries (1997); Erika Rummel, Erasmus 
(2004); Greta Grace Kroeker, Erasmus in the Footsteps of 
Paul (2011); Christine Christ-von Wedel, Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam (2013); and William Barker, Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam (2021). The University of Toronto Press is publishing 
Erasmus’s works in an academic edition. 


To understand Erasmus as writer and publisher, read 


Erika Rummel, Erasmus as a Translator of the Classics 
(1985); Hilmar Pabel, Holy Scripture Speaks (2002) and 
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Herculean Labours (2008); and Robert Sider, Erasmus 
on the New Testament (2020). For a look at Erasmus’s 
own library, see Egbertus Van Gulik, Erasmus and His 
Books (2018). 


Some considerations of Erasmus’s thought in direct con- 
nection to the Reformation include Luther and Erasmus: 
Free Will and Salvation, compiled by E. Gordon Rupp and 
Philip Watson (1969); Constance Furey, Erasmus, Con- 
tarini, and the Religious Republic of Letters (2006); Kirk 
Essary, Erasmus and Calvin on the Foolishness of God 
(2017); and Miikka Ruokanen, Trinitarian Grace in Mar- 
tin Luther’s The Bondage of the Will (2021). 


To learn about Erasmus and More, look at E. E. Reynolds, 
Thomas More and Erasmus (1965); Peter Ackroyd, The 
Life of Thomas More (1999); and Ross Dealy, Before Utopia 
(2020). For Erasmus’s influence on the Anabaptist move- 
ment, see Abraham Friesen, Erasmus, the Anabaptists, 
and the Great Commission (1998) and Peter Bietenholz, 
Encounters with a Radical Erasmus (2009). For more on 
Erasmus’s civic vision and its later influence in general, 
look at James Tracy, The Politics of Erasmus (1978); Doug- 
las Shantz, Crautwald and Erasmus (1992); and Gregory 
Dodds, Exploiting Erasmus (2009). 
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Finally, to read some more about colleagues of Erasmus 
who appear in our gallery (pp. 36-39), check out Diane 
Poythress, Reformer of Basel: The Life, Thought, and Influ- 
ence of Johannes Oecolampadius (2011); Valentina Sebas- 
tiani, Johann Froben, Printer of Basel (2018); and Noelia 
Garcia Pérez, Mary of Hungary, Renaissance Patron and 
Collector (2020). 
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VIDEOS FROM VISION VIDEO 

Videos on this issue’s topic from Vision Video and Redeem 
TV include 500, God’s Outlaw, Protestant Reformation 
at 500 Years, Reformation Overview, and This Changed 
Everything. 


WEBSITES 

English translations of many of Erasmus’s works, as 
well as those of his friends and antagonists, can be 
found at Project Gutenberg (which also has older sec- 
ondary sources about him), the Internet Medieval 
Sourcebook, and Christian Classics Ethereal Library. 


Erasmus of Rotterdam Society 


The Erasemas of Rotterdam Society was founded in 1980 to promote the fellowing, 
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The Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy and Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy have brief introductions 
to Erasmus as a thinker, and one good introductory 
biography, Erasmus of the Low Countries, has been 
made open access by the University of California Press. 
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Rotterdam has a tourism website about Erasmus sites 
in the city with many links to additional resources, 
and the Erasmus Society promotes study of his life and 
works, especially through its academic journal, Eras- 
mus Studies. 


Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy [EP 


Desiderius Erasmus (1468?—1536) 


Desiderius Erasmus was one of the leading activists and 
thinkers of the European Renaissance. His main activity was 
to write letters to the leading statesmen, humanists, printers, 
and theologians of the first three and a half decades of the six- 
teenth century. Erasmus was an indefatigable correspondent, 
controversialist, self-publicist, satirist, translator, commenta- 
tor, editor, and provocateur of Renaissance culture. He was 
perhaps above all renowned and repudiated for his work on 
the Christian New Testament. He was not a systematic 
thinker, and be did not found a system or school of philoso- 
phy. In fact, his profound contempt for the scholastic philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages and Renaissance puts him at odds 
with the institution of philosophy. Perhaps Erasmus’ most 

important role in the history of philosophy i to have challenged and expanded the disciplinary 

boundaries of the field. He did so by propounding his philosophy of Christ, which displays some 
affinities for prior traditions including Platonixm and Epicureanixm, but which depends primarily 
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Questions for reflection: 


Erasmus: Christ’s humanist 


Use these questions on your own 
or in a group to reflect on the 
story of Erasmus’ life and its 
lessons for today. 


1. Before you read this issue, 
what did you know about Eras- 
mus (if anything)? 


2. Our lead article (pp. 6-10) 
says that Erasmus’s ideas have 
“remained alive.” Do you agree? 
If so, where do you see these 
ideas at work in the world today? 


3. As a humanist (pp. 11-14), Erasmus thought that 
returning to early classical and Christian sources 
would improve both learning and piety. Do you 
agree? Why or why not? If you've read our issue #129, 
Recovery from Modern Amnesia, what similarities and 
differences do you see between Erasmus’s humanism 
and those twentieth-century thinkers? 


4. How would you summarize Erasmus’s argument 
about wisdom and foolishness in Christianity in our 
excerpt from Praise of Folly (p. 15)? Do you agree? Why 
or why not? What applications do you see to your own 
life and that of your church? 


5. What do Erasmus’s different writings (pp. 16-19) 
reveal about him? Did any genres surprise you? If so, 
why? Which genres do you generally most appreciate 
for intellectual and devotional inspiration? 


6. With which column on our chart of reforming 
thinkers (pp. 20-21) do you agree most (Erasmus, 
Luther, Zwingli, the Anabaptists, or Calvin)? Why? 
With which column would your local church or 
denomination agree most? 


7. How did Erasmus’s relationships with Luther and 
his followers differ from his relationships with the 


STILL LIFE WITH WALLPAPER Erasmus 
has remained a popular subject for por- 
traits for centuries. This image is from 
the Arts and Crafts movement, probably 
c. 1900. 


Swiss and German reformers he had 
mentored (pp. 24-27)? Have you ever 
broken relationships over doctrinal 
issues or preserved them despite dif- 
ferences? 


8. What did Erasmus mean by saying 

that a city should be a great monas- 
tery (pp. 28-31)? Do you agree? Why or why not? 
How would you go about educating a Christian 
political leader? How would you educate Christian 
citizens? 


9. How did Erasmus and Thomas More affect and 
influence each other (p. 32)? Have you ever had a 
similar Christian friendship, and if so, how did it affect 
your life? 


10. Erasmus and many Anabaptists downplayed the 
extent of his influence on them (pp. 33-35). Do you 
think they were right? Why or why not? 


11. What similarities did you see among the figures on 
pp. 36-39? What differences? Which ones inspired you 
the most? Puzzled you the most? 


12. Can Erasmus serve as a model to us today, and if 
so, how (pp. 40-41)? Do you see dangers or cautions in 
any aspects of his thinking? If so, what? 


13. What’s one thing you learned from this issue that 
surprised you? 


14. With which aspect of Erasmus do you most iden- 
tify—the church reformer, the Renaissance humanist, 
or the faithful Catholic? Why? 
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PETER KREEFT 
rTHE MAN WHO LEFT 
HIS MARK 
HOW MARK'S GOSPEL 
ANSWERS MODERN QUESTIONS 


@ THE MAN WHO LEFT 
HIS MARK 


In this unusual book on the Gospel of 
Mark, the brilliant Peter Kreeft presents 
252 contemporary questions that mod- 
ern man asks about every aspect of the 
meaning of life, faith, love, suffering, 
friendship, eternity, Jesus, and more. 
Kreeft then provides an answer to 
each question taken from Mark’s Gos- 
pel, which are always pointed and often 
surprising, and makes us ponder more 
deeply the meaning of the Scripture 
passage for our own lives. This allows 
Jesus to speak more directly to us, an- 
swering our questions in a personal 
and profound way. 
MIMP ... Sewn Softcover, $15.95 


“Kreeft describes this as a ‘Ponder-Book’; 
I call it a ‘Provoke-Book’! The brisk, incisive 
Q&A format provokes readers to pursue a 
deeper relationship with Christ and a more 
profound understanding of the Faith.” 

—Carl Olson, Editor, Catholic World Report 


“How would Jesus answer today's most burn- 
ing questions? The Gospels are filled with 
answers, and Peter Kreeft does a splendid job 
of pairing Christ’s answers to our questions.” 
—Brandon Vogt, Editor, Wisdom & 
Wonder: How Peter Kreeft Shaped the Next 
Generation of Catholics 
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@ DESIRE AND UNITY 
Augustinian Spirituality 

for Today 

St. Augustine is one of the intellectual 
giants of Christianity, but also one 
of its great spiritual masters. A man of 
desire and of friendship, he learned 
from Christ to purify everything in 
charity and to unify everything in 
communion with Him. His vigorous, 
expansive view of the human heart still 
speaks to us today. 

Fr. Emmanuel-Marie Le Fébure du 
Bus leads us through Augustinian spir- 
ituality, with an overview of his life and 
his teachings on seven key points: hap- 
piness, love, prayer, Christ, the Church, 
community, the kingdom of God. 
DUP... Sewn Softcover, $17.95 


“A treasure of a book! As is splendidly shown 
in this work, Augustine speaks to the heart 
and thereby teaches us how to find God.” 

—Tim Gray, Ph.D., President, Augustine 
Institute; Author, Peter: Keys to Following Jesus 


“A marvelous work on the life and spiritual 
impact of the great Augustine. It captures the 
wonder of his searching prayer and love for 
God” —Fr. Donald Haggerty, Author, Saint 
John of the Cross: Master of Contemplation 


“A beautiful, accessible introduction to the 
spirituality of Augustine, helping you to 
know Augustine the mystic, and to meditate 
with this truly great saint.” 

—Brant Pitre, Author, Introduction to the 
Spiritual Life 
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Louis Bouyer 


@ WOMEN MYSTICS 


The great spiritual writer and theolo- 
gian, Fr. Louis Bouyer, studies five fe- 
male figures whose influence catalyzed 
an interior renaissance within Cathol- 
icism—which the Church needs as 
much today as it did in times past. Be- 
tween Hadewijch of Antwerp, Teresa of 
Avila, Thérese of Lisieux, Elizabeth of 
the Trinity, and Edith Stein, there is a 
striking continuity, yet each is unique— 
and deeply creative—in her spiritual 
mission, and each has given to Chris- 
tians a vivid glimpse into the reality 
of the living God. Learn from these 
mystics how to grow in love of God 
and neighbor. 

WM2P .. . Sewn Softcover, $17.95 


“This book is a treasure. Bouyer acts as a wise, 
knowledgeable guide, and with his help, these 
women will bring you to the Heart of Jesus.” 
—Kathryn Jean Lopez, Author, A Year with 
the Mystics: Visionary Wisdom for Daily Living 


“Bouyer's scholarly mastery of the field of 
spirituality provides an entrée to a world 
that’s enriching for all Christians. Fascinating 
and rewarding!” —Ronda Chervin, Ph.D., 
Author, Treasury of Women Saints 


“These women, who have enjoyed the mysti- 
cal vision of God, are a clear voice of reason 
and inspiration amidst today's confused 
world” —Fr. George Rutler, Author, 
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500 Years of the Reformation 


Christian History Institute presents a three-part documentary eeECIAL TWO-DiISc seq 
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on the Reformation. This Changed Everything, hosted by actor 
David Suchet (of PBS's Poirot series), explores the roots and 


the fruits of the Reformation while grappling with difficult 
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questions about the legacy of division. 


Leading scholars from a broad range of perspectives tell 
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the dramatic story of the Reformation, analyze its effects, and 
address vital questions about unity, truth, and the future of 
the church. Three hours total. A free companion guide is 


available at VisionVideo.com. 


DVD - #501646D, $29:99 SALE! $19.99 
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